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Lotter to a Brother 


Granville Stuart to James Stuart, Cipril, 1873 


&dited by Cane MceDennell 


On February 22, 1873, the Weekly 
Independent of Deer Lodge (formerly 
Cottonwood), Montana Territory, carried 
this terse story: 

EASTWARD BOU N D—Tuesday’s 
coach bore from Deer Lodge Mr. Gran- 
ville Stuart. He is en route to his old 
home in Iowa. The old pioneer has an 
extended circle of warm personal friends. 
He has been an efficient public servant, 
reliable business man and worthy citizen. 
We are pleased to know that his absence 
will probably only extend to the middle 
of April. 

Thus, even when this letter was writ- 
ten, Granville, Stuart had acquired a 
niche in Montana history. He and broth- 
er James had been in frontier territory 
more than two decades, then. Virginians, 
of Scotch descent, they had already par- 
ticipated in the California gold rush 
(1852), experienced the rigors of primi- 
tive life, Indian attack and survival 
against natural hazards in Montana after 
1857. 

Paul C. Phillips, in the Introduction 
to Stuart’s Forty Years On The Frontier, 
states it well: 

“For many years he [Granville Stuart | 
lived the life of the gold camps. He saw 
its beginning in the craze for wealth; 
he saw its passions, its heartlessness, and 
crime. He also saw it in its happier 
moods, its drinking, its dancing, and its 
sports. Then as a merchant he grappled 
with the problems of transportation over 
thousands of miles of wilderness, and 
of distributing his goods to widely scat- 
tered customers. As pioneer conditions 
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Granville Stuart at the age of 43, in 1877. 





Without the knowledge and help of Anne McDonnell, 
most of the major books researched at the Montana 
Historical Library, might not have been written—or 
at least written as well. Therefore, our hat is doffed to 
Anne McDonnell, veteran librarian, who after a quarter- 
century of dedicated effort, found time to do this editing 
before departing on what we hope will be a most enjoy- 
able summer tour of Europe. 





in the mining camps began to recede 
he sought a new frontier. He went into 
the Great American Desert [sic] east 
of the mountains, and was one of the 
first of the great cattle men of the North- 
west, and as a cattle man he saw the 
end of the frontier. . . 

“The history of Granville Stuart and 
his brother James is essentially a pioneer 
history. They broke the sod but others 
reaped the harvest. They gave to the 
world knowledge of the gold resources 
of Montana but they themselves panned 
but little of the precious metal. From 
their discoveries, however, there sprang 
up a host of millionaires. They were the 
first merchants of the gold mining era, 
but others garnered the profits. And 
finally when Granville Stuart embarked 
in a business that brought him wealth, 
conditions beyond his control over- 
whelmed him with financial ruin. During 
all these years, however, the Stuart 
brothers were men of influence and 
character. 











“James Stuart was a man of action. 
He was an aggressive gold seeker, and 
he managed the mercantile business with 
daring skill. He was the first sheriff of 
a Montana county, and a desperate 
fighter of criminals. He led the Yellow- 
stone expedition of 1863, and was active 
in the search for a direct route from 
the East to Montana. He was a man of 
tremendous energy and of violent im- 
pulses. He was a gambler, and a fighter, 
and a prince of good fellows. He showed 
marked political ability and was a man 
to whom the pioneers looked for advice 
and direction. An early death | Sept. 30, 
1873] cut short a career that promised 
to be brilliant.” 

After he helped find gold on Gold 
Creek, in 1858, Granville Stuart farmed, 
trapped, traded, married a squaw and 
mended Henry Plummer’s shotgun when 
he first came through on his way to Ban- 
nack. At Virginia City, during the roar- 
ing, reckless 60’s he mined and traded 
again, and continued educating himself 
by reading law when he could—and 
Shakespeare, the Bible and Adam Smith. 
In ’79 he went into the cattle industry 
in a big way as manager of Davis & 
Hauser Co. Later, as Secretary of the 
new Montana Stockgrowers’ Association, 
he warred against cattle rustlers, pro- 
vided leadership on the multiple prob- 
lems of Indians, prairie fires, stampedes, 
blizzards, brand registrations, range al- 
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James Stuart before his death in 1873. 


location, drought and stock diseases— 
and brought the Montana cattle business 
to a value of many millions of dollars. 
His plan for solving the Indian problem, 
endorsed in 1885 by the National Stock- 
growers’ Association, showed both com- 
mon sense and social values. He favored 
(1) disarming and dismounting the In- 
dians; (2) granting them land in sever- 
alty, with inalienable title, and selling 
their surplus land; (3) giving them the 
privileges and responsibilities of full 
citizenship. 

Wiped out in the hard winter of 1886- 
87, climactically, he was appointed State 
Land Agent, personally selecting several 
hundred-thousand valuable federal acres 
as all-important state school lands. In 
1894 he was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
republics of Uruguay and Paraguay. 
Thereafter, becoming old, his fortunes 
declined. In 1904 he began serving as 
Butte Public Librarian. In 1916 Gran- 
ville Stuart was commissioned by the 
State to write a history of Montana, 
which he was diligently pursuing when 
death overtook him on October 2, 1918. 
The letter which follows is an undis- 
closed personal facet of a full and useful 
life. 





*Considerable thought went into the propriety of 
releasing this previously unpublished letter. In 
final judgment, it would seem that not to do so would 
be a disservice to history. Granville Stuart was, for half 
a century, one of the most articulate of the State’s 
truly early pioneers. Yet of the many thousands of 
words which he wrote for posterity and publication 
frequently in beautiful prose with a flair for fine de- 
scription—nowhere did he ever say so much as in this 
precious letter. There is no desire here to pry into the 
personal affairs of an esteemed and honorable man, 
or to invade the sacred portals of his most intimate 
thought for the mere sake of frivolous revelation. 
Virtually every man who lived in the frontier West, 
in lieu of white companionship, either lived with or 
married an Indian woman, frequently with moral, 
ethical and religious restraint. Then, as the country 
grew and a social pattern developed, class con- 
sciousness and racial prejudice multiplied. And as the 
social pressures against mixed marriages, and the in- 
evitable part-blood Indian children, grew, so must have 
grown the trapped feeling of many frontiersmen, so well 
articulated in this letter. This is the third-dimensional 
stuff of which sound history is written. We feel this 
strongly. There is real documentary substance here 
We ask our readers to share this letter in its true his- 
torical perspective and context. 

The Editors. 
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Deer Lodge - Montana. 
April 24, ’73. 
Dear Brother. 


I arrived home on the 21st all right 
except the epizootic which seized me at 
Corinne on my way back and used me 
pretty severely during the six days stag- 
ing—I had a very pleasant visit & en- 
joyed the trip ever so much. I found 
everybody well altho Mother & Samuel 
had both had the “epizoo” & were 
scarcely recovered. Mother is not strong 
at all & looks badly. Sam' is very steady, 
but can’t get work all the time. he is a 
carpenter, feel very sorry for him. he 
would like to get away from there for a 
poor man cant rise there, but I am afraid 
he could not stand temptation in a free & 
easy country like any of the western 
territories. While where he is there is 
absolute safety from everything of the 
kind for I never saw as moral a com- 
munity in my life, licenses to sell liquor 
are so high nobody can afford to pay 
them & if they do the people smash their 
outfit & bust them out. nothwithstand- 
ing a good many like their toddy on the 
sly: but public sentiment is so over- 
whelming against drinking & gambling 
that they never crop out. a little of each 
being done secretly— This state of so- 
ciety is a good thing for the rising genera- 
tion. I decidedly like it, altho there is 
somethings I dont like especially the ab- 
ominable climate, mud ete. 

I gave Sam & Mother each a $100.00 
being all I could spare. Sam was much 
astonished & very grateful, he evidently 
thought we had quit on him for good. 
Amanda?’ ignored the feud & was friend- 
ly, apologized for not shaking hands with 
you etc, etc., so that it is tacitly under- 
stood that the hatchet is buried amongst 
us without any disagreeable explana- 
tions. Amanda had a daughter on the 
16th of March, called it Maud, Sallie had 
a daughter (Daisy May )on the 5th & Mol- 
lie had a fine boy (Wm Roy) on Apr 3rd 
73’ Hows all that for multiplying etc.? 
Sallie & Mollie both got most excellent 
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men Sallies is a rustler & well off Mollies 
is rather poor but a good worker, but 
his health is poor they done bully, - There 
is a thousand other things to write about 
but will defer them till I see you - I have 
at last struck it about Gold Mines in 
South America. At Cheyenne four men 
got on who had been laying over there 
on account of an accident. I did not 
notice them particularly, but they soon 
came & made themselves known to me. 
They were John Ely (of famouse Ray- 
mond & Ely mine in Nevada) & his 
brother & Geo Cristman* (first adminis- 
trator of Geo Carharts estate) and a man 
by the name of Chisholm formerly of 
Va City. Now I discover in traveling that 
I possess some involuntary faculty of be- 
coming a favorite with many people on 
very short acquaintance & they generally 
wind up by confiding the run of their af- 
fairs etc. to me; amongst which I general- 
ly find some valuable information for 
present or future use. Therefore it was 
not long before John Elys brother told me 
what they were after. He used to mine 
at Blkft., bot water of Bratton’ & and 
afterwards went into the cattle & ranche 
biz over on Nevada Creek. Last fall his 
bro John wrote him to sell out & come 
down to him at Salt Lake as he had a big 
thing & wanted him to help etc. he went 
without selling preferring to see first 
what was up— when he got there it 
was what is in the enclosed newspaper 
slip (which was published after they gone 
some time. Such things will always leak 
out. He came right back & sold out & 
they were on their way when I met them. 
The expert alluded to was Geo Crisman 


*Samuel Stuart, another brother of Granville Stuart, 
came to Montana in 1866 and married Amanda J. 
Swem in Iowa-in 1861. In 1885 he was living in 
Deer Lodge. (Leeson’s History of Montana, 1885, 
p. 1091.) Evidently he had returned to Iowa to 
make his home when Granville Stuart was there in 
1873. 

7 Amanda must have been Mrs. Sam Stuart, sister-in- 
law of James and Granville Stuart. 

* George Crisman is mentioned in the vigilante history 
as administrator of George Carhart’s estate when 
Carhart was killed by Plummer. 

“Hugh Bratton was an associate of Conrad Kohrs in 
various placer mining ditch company ventures 
around Deer Lodge in the 1860's. 
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himself who I believe is an uncle of the 
Elys He has been in Colorado & every- 
where else & he said he thought the 
country as second Cal., it is French Guta- 
na & is a french convict colony & is 
under strict military rule etc. next the 
coast it is all sugar plantations. they dont 
ever raise their own provisions but im- 
port them from the U S & other countries 
No roads in the lowlands at all, imprac- 
ticable tropical streams— It lies on the 
East Coast of South America & joins 
Brazil on the north, that is just north 
of the Amazon River about 3° north of 
the equator, is a healthy country. the 
interior is mountainous & looks like parts 
of Cal. Crisman said he saw over a mil- 
lion dollars in gold dust while he was 
there & that they knew almost nothing 
about mining only saw one long tom & 
no sluices— mostly rockers & pans. — 
They were going to try & get an Ameri- 
can consul put there first thing (probably 
one of themselves) etc. etc. Ely wanted 
me to go with them & altho I was crazy 
to do it, I explained that it was impossible 
just then but that I was dead on it as 
soon as I could get ready. he then had 
me put my name & address in full in his 
mem book & said just as soon as he got 
there & looked around he would write 
fully about it—how to get there best etc., 
it is an out of the way place & no vessel 
but traders go there— 


+ 





In 1894, Granville Stuart was appointed U. S. 
envoy and minister to the Republics of Uruguay 
and Paraguay. With him went his attractive young 
wife, Alice, Vassar-educated and former tutor of his 
part-blood children. They toured South America 
extensively and in high style. During five years of 
residence they were often entertained royally, as 
this picture, taken in Uruguay, indicates. Mr. 
Stuart stands, right. Mrs. Stuart is seated. The 
other two ladies are not identified. 


Now how is that for good old fash- 
tioned Excitement any how? It will ut- 
terly depopulate the mining territories 
if true & I have got it bad as it will give 
me a chance to reconstruct my social 
basis & close out my present family ar- 
rangements® for I shudder with horror 
when I contemplate getting old in my 
present fix, or ever to get poor would be 
awful, it does very well while one is 
young, but it dont last, & my repugnance 
to my present mode of life increases 
daily— you are now free of all incum- 
brances and for heavens sake James do 
keep so," just think of having to go any- 
where with such an outfit as mine. on 
the cars for instance & then to settle in 
a strange place & live in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion as we have always done. it 
wont do when one begins to get old & 
besides I dont want to live always in this 
cold climate it dont agree with me, & 
with my present outfit I can never go 
anywhere else— I remember your saying 
that you or I could never marry any re- 
spectable or high toned or rich woman 
after our conduct. Now dont entertain 
any such idea & thereby take up with 
any inferior outfit, for I have paid par- 
ticular attention to that matter this trip 
and I have seen & heard enough to con- 
vince me that outside of this particular 
vicinity, we could marry almost who 
we pleased regardless of their station 
or wealth. Women are not such dread- 
ful beings to approach as most men think. 
& neither are they at all particular as to 
his antecedents, if he suits them it is 
all they ask. and besides we are both 
fully conscious that we are far above the 
common run of men in a thousand things 
& women are dead sure to see it sooner 
than anybody— All women are like 
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Desdemona who loved Othello for the 
dangers he had passed thro. and our 
wild reckless adventurous life possesses 
a charm for any women, that would en- 
able us to knock any ordinary chap clean 
out of time. There never was a truer 
thing than that which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters— 
viz. “We often lose the good we else 
might win, by fearing to attempt’”—and 
this is especially true of women. There 
is no woman of wealth or position so 
high that either of us need despair of 
geting her if we want her—Women al- 
take men at their own valua- 
tion. Therefor a man to succeed should 
consider himself the equal of any woman 
that ever walked and act accordingly 
in a perfectly natural & easy manner 
when with them. Dont be overbold but 
better that than timid, for women despise 
& ridicule men who show they are afraid 
of them, while they just naturally cotton 
to one whose every movement & manner 
shows that he thinks himself as good as 
anybody & yet who is not rude or boor- 
ish Treat all women with great politeness 
& respect but not with servility or adora- 
tion if you would succeed with them— 
and in marrying if you are conscious of 
being a good man remember that the 
favor is not at all on the womans side, 
even tho she be wealthy & of high degree, 
—_—Again James I entreat you to 
keep clear of any entangling “liason” for 
you will bitterly regret it if you dont— 
I well know if you had went down last 
year & had desired it you could have 
married Ben Nichols niece, the $30,000 
heiress (cash) for she would have been 
guided by Nick, even if she should not 
have fancied you (which she would if 
you had tried...) She is rather hand- 
some & only 17 but alas she married a 
good quiet clodhopper of the neighbor- 
hood last January. But there is others 
in that country equally desirable & still 
obtainable. 


ways 


Plenty of snow on the mountains, 
showed here on the 21st & 22nd hard and 
then turned cold & is dead square winter 
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Along with such old-time cowmen as Adam Lenz, 
Louis DeBray, Robert Lemon, Bill Cherry and J. 
D. Prestidge, Charlie Stuart was among 230 dim- 
eyed range veterans featured in “Life” magazine on 
July 30, 1951, at a range reunion staged by Paul 
Campbell, Glasgow hctel owner. Like Charlie, many 
of the others were of mixed blood, but all talked the 
same language, and were of the same hierarchy— 
either top hands, or herders. In this tightly-knit 
fraternity a man was accepted on his own merit, 
not on the basis of his parenthood. And Charlie 
Stuart was a “regular”’—an old-time rider of the 
famous Matador, CK, Circle Diamond and Long X 
ranches—who talked the same talk, responded to 
the same salty quips and had shared the same 
lonely, rough, and oft times dangerous, life. This 
is Charlie Stuart the year before he died. 





ever since. the thermometer has been 
down to about 10° above zero for three 
nights past horrible climate— Water will 
be plenty in the mines. Reece‘ had an 
awful time ... while I was gone but is 
about well now & he & Hassy are getting 
ready for work in Cariboo Somebody 
thro Dick Kenon wanted to know the 
price of the Pioneer Cos mine ditches etc 
they fixed it at $100,000 & Dick has wrote 
terms etc., to his correspondents, it may 
result in a sale The Rock Creek Ditch 
Co. are reported.to have sold their entire 
property mines & all to a California Co 
for $140,000 provided it comes up to the 
representation when their agents arrive 


‘Granville Stuart married Aubonney, an Indian woman, 
in 1862. They had a family of 7 children. He also 
adopted two part-blood sons of his brother James’. 

* James Stuart married Ellen Lavatta, daughter of Tom 
Lavatta, in 1866. They were divorced and Ellen 
married H. Trahant, Oct. 20, 1872. 

* Reece Anderson, partner of the Stuarts, who came to 
Montana with them. 








to examine it—Sam* & his man were 
talking of buying Cariboo of us when I 
went East havent heard of them since & 
wont now until after the Extra Session of 
the Legislature is out for Sam wont do a 
thing but engineer his R. R. schemes 
there while it lasts. The Gov" granted 
an Extra session on account of Congress 
turning over the Penitentiary to the Ter- 
ritory & it was necessary to make pro- 
vision for running it etc. Cant tell wheth- 
er they will carry the subsidy or not yet. 
Judge | Dance] is in his glory legislating 
& drinking, hasn’t been sober for six 
months— 


Red Hawk had the epizootic bad but 
is all right now—it did not hurt the rest 
much Dick & Bob are going to school'® 
with the rest—all well—I hear Ellen'' 
& Margy are both in the family way, 
which is good. but I regret to state that 
my outfit & Louis are also in the same 
fix which is bad.—Pemberton'? & Jim- 
my'* his pardner arrived only a day 
apart. Jimmy wintered at Teton Agency 
—Tom Lavatta’s young woman has taken 
a buck. bully for her. Lots of scandal 
but it will keep until you come up. 

Simmons was over to see Clagett when 
he arrived. He (Clagett)'* having se- 
cured the position of “Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of Indian Affairs for Montana” (a 
new office) Simmons'® and Him were 
closeted for a week— Suppose they made 
it all right but dont know what they 
were up to— Tom asked Simmons when 
he was going down to Browning & if 
you were coming right up when he went, 
etc., etc., & he answered that he was 
going down soon but that he did not 
think you would come up at present etc. 
etc. He has been going to start every 
day for a month but has not gone yet 
Tom & Reece think that Simmons has 
some object in keeping you from com- 
ing up. that there is something they 
dont want you to find out etc., etc. but 
I dont hardly think so. He is engaged 
to be married to an adopted daughter of 
Judge Chumasero'® at least Charley (his 
bother) wrote to Ben Nichols while I was 
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there that Jack was to be married soon 
to her, & this may account for his con- 
duct— Reece & Tom are hot at him be- 
cause he has not treated you right, & 
insist that you ought to quit on him as 
soon as he goes down & have a settle- 
ment in full and bring up your things to 
stay, etc. They argue that your time is 
up because you did not get your prom- 
ised furlough of three months, etc. We 
are all so terrible afraid to have you stay 
in that dangerous country any longer. 
we are always uneasy about you. Tom 
thinks you & him could use your & his 
money & make plenty of money buying 
gold dust around there this summer— 
but it is rather uncertain business I wont 
go into anything until you come anyhow 
I expect Leon Quesnelle'’ will want his 
money soon if so I will have to borrow 
most of it till you come. Tom & Judge" 
bought No. #3 East on the Original of Doc 
Woodruff for $1000. half down, bal when 
title is settled. Some chaps had jumped 
it & Woodruff defends the title—it is dirt 
cheap I also bought 50 ft more of No 5 
of him. I now own 150 ft of it & if Dick 
Ripperton (who still owns the other 50 
ft) dont turn up I own it all—Everything 
is fearfully stagnated here—Dunne took 
the adobe at $100 pr mo for another year 
but all the other buildings are lying idle 
& I am now fearful they will stay so— 
Brick Store N. W. Office — Miles 
(Wiles?) Residence—cottage where Sam 
lived etc., but it may liven up a little 
after awhile & give me a customer. 

Later.—Your letters of the 14th & 15th 
just received. was very glad to hear from 
you again. will take care of that acct. 
etc. It does look like Jack was not treat- 
ing you very kindly keeping you shut up 
down there all this time. do take care of 
yourself for I feel as though I could never 
get over it if anything should happen to 
you— I hope when you come up we can 
go at something to justify your quitting 
down there— By the way Carrol told me 
at Corinne that Cole Saunders'® had 
made sale of the “Speckled Trout” or 
rather formed a company of some very 
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Deer Lodge, home of the Stuarts, was surrounded by one of the first populated areas of the State. After 

the early gold strikes the shack town—called variously, Cottonwood, Spanish Fork: and LaBarge— 

became, officially, Deer Lodge in 1864. Four years later, S. Scott, who had mined at Virginia City and 

operated a cafe and saloon at Blackfoot, bought the Western Hotel at Deer Lodge. One of the 

most lavish and important hostelrys of the day, this became the famous Scott House, pictured here. 

Many significant business and political transactions of the Stuarts, Kohrs, Bielenberg, W. A. Clark 
and cther prominent territorial residents were discussed and formulated at Scott House. 





wealthy Philadelphian & that while he Samuel T. Hauser 


lid nc > large s ot t} he thi Governor B. F. Potts 
CC not get a large sum yet that the thing — » sons of James Stuart 
was in most excellent shape & that Cole "Tom Stuart married Ellen Armell, daughter of A. 


. Hamell, rmell) halfblood woman. 
was bound to come out all right he was _,, ,{4amel!, (Armell) halfblood woman 
‘ Pemberton, John S. Came to the Deer Lodge valley 


sporting a $1000 diamond ring, etc. Now if in 1863. A prominent stockman of that area, he died 
Sam holds the say on him you will get," January, 1881. } — 
: , ; . Jimmy Grant, brother of John F. Grant, was mur- 
even with Cole— It was understood that dered on the Blackfoot Reservation, August 7, 1883, 
the Company was to pay all Coles in- by an Indian. see 
“W. F. Clagett, territorial delegate to Congress, was 


debtedness hope its so it will be every- a resident of Deer Lodge. 

thing for us— ® Major Andrew Jackson Simmons was appointed In- 

ie dian Agent by President Grant in 1873, for the Milk 

This letter is long enough & besides River Agency, Fort Browning, mouth of People’s 
g g creek, Milk River. (Mss. file, Historical Library.) 


I have wrote all I think of now Write « William Chumasero was a prominent lawyer of Hel- 


every chance & take no avoidable ena, Montana. (Leeson’s History of Montana, p. 
: m ; oe 1197.) His adopted daughter was Kate Elizabeth 
chances among the “good Indians.” All Cootes. 


“Leon Quesnelle, an early day resident of the Deer 
Lodge valley. 
™ Judge Walter B. Dance, mentioned previously, was a 


send best love: 


Your affectionate brother partner of the Stuart brothers. He died in Butte. 
, October 4, 1878. 
Granville Stuart “ A mining promoter of the Philipsburg area. 
a 
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IT WAS QUITE AN 


TO COURSE THROUGH 
THE 


LARGEST OF 


BY H. 


This summer, as for every summer 
since WWII, more than a million persons 
will visit magnificent Yellowstone, the 
nation’s first national park, and the larg- 
est of them all. Here, from an old journal, 
is a graphic account of a visit to the 
thermal wonderland in its second decade 
after establishment by Congress on 
March 1, 1872. The multitudes who now 
speed along fine highways and avail 
themselves of modern facilities, will note 
a distinct contrast between the park, as 
described here 70 summers ago, and to- 
day. 

Although Howard B. Wiley is credited 
with authorship, this portion of the Wiley 
papers was obviously copied from the 
hand-written notes of his father Abra- 
ham S. The narration, therefore, is the 
father’s, with reference to “How’”’ per- 
taining to the son. 

It is not clear whether the Wiley’s 
started their trip from Helena, on the 
West, or Billings, to the East; nor is it 
pertinent. Apparently, however, they 
had left Benson’s Landing (a pioneer 
ferry crossing near what is now Living- 
ston) and were traversing the area 
around Emigrant Gulch, where gold was 
discovered in 1862, as the account opens. 
Today U. S. 89 offers a pleasant hour’s 


Howard B. Wiley came from New England in the 
early 1880’s to locate at Miles City, Billings and Green- 
horn Gulch as railroad construction bookkeeper during 
the building of the Northern Pacific. For many years 
after he was active in Miles City banking circles, and 
also served as City Treasurer and Mayor. In later 
years Mr. Wiley wrote, in considerable detail, “High- 
lights and Incidences In My Life” from which this ma- 
terial is extracted. The original manuscript is the prop- 
erty of Mr. Frank Wiley of Helena, with copies in the 
State Historical Library. 
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B. 


EVENT, 70 YEARS AGO. 


THE OLDEST AND 


NATIONAL PARKS. 


WILEY 


drive from Livingston (Clark City in the 
early 80’s) to the Park entrance at Gardi- 
ner. But the Wiley’s were some three 
days covering this distance. The diary 
begins here: 


Monday, July 2, 1883. 9:30 A. M. Got 
up at 8:00, took a cold bath, cooked fried 
potatoes, trout and coffee, and have just 
cleared up the things. Night passed 
quietly except that something now and 
then flopped against the outside of the 
tent, probably bats. I was lying half 
awake with my old brown felt hat on 
when a mouse commenced to run around 
the brim of it . . . General W. T. Sher- 
man arrives today at Fort Ellis and is 
going to the Park with a big retinue. I 
had hoped to be a little ahead of them, 
but ... the advance wagon of the [ir] 
train is now passing, I think, four horses 
and two led behind. 

Evening. How got back at about 12:30 
bringing another buck-board. Cost 
$100.00. Have just had supper. Fried 
potatoes and trout, fresh bread, tea and 
grape jelly. Just before supper How 
went out fishing. I went out to see him, 
leaving the tent alone. Were gone an 
hour, perhaps, during which time some 
cows came along, knocked our salt-bag 
about and licked it until it was all wet, 
ate up most of our potatoes, trod on our 
knives and forks, breaking several, 
tramped on our lemons and half upset 
our tent. All this we would have for- 
given them, but one of them took occa- 
sion to nose our flour bag: one end of 
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it was soaked. How emptied it out on 
a rubber blanket and I gave the bag a 
thorough washing with soap in the creek. 

Wednesday, July 4th. We broke camp 
yesterday at about six o'clock. Had 
breakfast and started up the canon. At 
the first house we took the right hand 
road. Sucha road! My heart sank within 
me and I told How we should never see 
the Park, that we should break down 
again before we had gone five miles. 
Sometimes both walked, sometimes one. 
And it was all we could do to get along. 
However, we made a mile and then found 
out that we were on the wrong road. 
So we had to take the back track over 
that same horrible road and then took 
another start. This road was not very 
good. Only one rode at a time, but soon 
the road improved and became very fair. 
We stopped at a creek and had dinner 
and let the horses feed, we had to leave 
the bag of oats at the first house, so 
they must get along the best they can 
on grass. We made, soon after dinner, 
the Valley of the Yellowstone (Hay- 
den’s) and started alone up the valley 
parallel with the R. R. grade, no ties on 
it yet.' We kept on until about six o’clock 
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endeavoring to find good feed for the 
horses and a good camping place. We 
camped where we now sit, among the 
little deviations of an undulating plain. 
Staked out one horse and let the other 
wander at his own sweet will. Pitched 
the tent and went for trout down to 
where the creek joins the Y. S. [ Yellow- 
stone River| but the Y. S. is so muddy 
that we could not raise a bite, though 
the stream is crowded with fish. Came 
back and ate supper, tomatoes, corn, 
tea and bread. I spilt a part of a can of 
canned milk on my lap on my new duck 
pants, which I bought at Edward’s a 
few miles back, my woolen pants having 
ripped all to pieces. As I write How 
is lying on his back in the tent on the 
blankets, his head on a_ buck-board 
cushion, while I, in my drawers, wait 
for my pants to dry on top of the tent, 
having just washed them out in the 
creek. 

This morning I got up and made an 
hour’s unsuccessful attempt for a trout 
for breakfast. We had fried bacon and 


‘In 1883, the Northern Pacific R. R. began construct- 


ing a branch-line railroad into the park, the right- 
of-way more or less following the present highway. 




















all the remainirg potatoes also fried and 
coffee and fresh bread. How makes first- 
rate bread and the oven of the stove 


works well. Snow covered peaks are 
all around us and not far off, the sound 
of the rushing stream, the wind through 
the cottonwoods and the occasional rum- 
ble of a passing team are soothing ac- 
companiments as we sit under the shade 
of the tent. A large butterfly, looking 
like a Turnus, is plentiful. It may be 
Turnus, but I do not think it is. It is 
fully as large and fully as hard to catch. 
If I had a net and a bottle what an in- 
teresting collection I could make for 
Charlie! But we are over-loaded with 
truck now. People laugh at us for taking 
a stove and tent. Most people here travel 
on horse-back and when night comes 
on, roll themselves up in a blanket on 
the ground and thus sleep. Let them 
do it. I would not take this expedition 
without a tent. We spread a rubber 
blanket on the ground, cover it with 
a blanket, and sleep on them with blan- 
kets over us. 

Same day. 6:30 P. M. Sherman’s out- 
fit just passed. Some 50 cavalry and a 
pack train of 50 mules are just passing 
as I write. How has caught quite a cold. 
We kept pretty still this A. M. But about 
noon, How took a pole and I a gun and 
we started down to a side channel of the 
Y.S. I shot three ducks but they floated 
off at the rate of eight miles an hour 
toward New Orleans. It was impossible 
to get them. How caught two trout six 
or eight inches and I a small “White- 
fish.” They were very nice for dinner: 
roast duck would have been better. I 
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Livingston has long been a favored jump- 
ing-off place for a trip to the Park. This, 
the first home there, was probably standing 
when the Wileys made their trip. 


have shot five ducks and got none. The 
mosquitoes are fearful but I have cleared 
the tent and that’s a blessing. 

July 7, 1883. Camp about five miles 
south of Hot Springs. Evening. Here 
we are in the Park. On the fifth we 
passed through Yankee Jim’s Canon and 
paid Y. J. $1.50 toll.- Terrible Steep! 
Sherman’s cavalry and pack mules were 
also on the road, but the General had 
not come along. We camped just south 
of Poole’s on the bank of the Yellow- 
stone. In the morning I caught five 
whitefish in the Yellowstone: on the 
way before we came to Poole’s, while 
passing a large reedy pond, we saw a 
duck and flock of ducklings. We went 
down to the shore and How went around 
the pond while I lay in dastardly con- 
cealment behind a rock. When they 
came where I was I fired several times 
and shot the old one and six young. 
How then came up and shot another. 
There they were laid dead, but out of 
our reach. We made some futile attempts 
to get them and then (for we wanted 
meat) I took off my clothes and waded 
and floundered until I had them all but 
the one How shot. It floated across the 
pond, but How went around and got 
him with a stick. On the fifth we got to 
Gardiner, a town of canvas.* At the 
“Blue Front” we bought some few things 
of Vilas and kept on up the Gardiner 
river a few miles and camped on a high 
bluff, a long way from the river. What 


* James George was a picturesque early-day character 
who built the first road into the Park on what later 
became the N. P. Railroad’s right-of-way. He had 


a toll-gate at the narrowest point in Yankee Jim 
Canyon. George had a real battle with the railroad 
builders, who settled by building another road for 
him. It is not clear whether this toll-road was the 
original or the later 

Named for Johnston Gardiner, a mountain man who 
trapped the upper Yellowstone and tributaries dur- 
ing the 1830’s. When the N. P. came in, the rail- 
road terminal was established at Cinnabar, 4 miles 
north, and the line did not come into Gardiner until 
1902. 
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= Bae # = 


In the valley north of Yellowstone, gold strikes which occurred in 





the early 60’s in Emigrant Gulch, 


brought forth such storied camps as Chico and Yellowstone City, the former seen in an old photo. 


a tough camp we had that night! We 


had to tug up and down the most 


wretched, stony steep hill for water, for 


wood and to give the horses water. The 
camp was a rocky field too. Had to 
sleep with blankets only, so we went 
just before dark, down that blasted hill 
again, and cut a big bunch of swamp 
grass for bed. We ate duck and slept 
well and this morning started for the Hot 
Springs, entering the Park at about 
11:00 A. M. and arriving at the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs about 2:00 P. M. 
How shall I describe this wonder? Six 
hundred acres of boiling springs! Many 
of them have built mounds 300 feet 
high of porous rock. We walked all 
over the mounds, but I confess to feel- 
ing some trepidation as we walked over 
the treacherous hollow-sounding deposit 
with springs of water so hot that one 
cannot bear to put the finger in the 
water any more than in a boiling tea- 
kettle. At a pool below the Orange Gey- 
ser, I washed out my handkerchief and 
a face towel in the warm water. There 
we dined and leaving our horses to feed 
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we walked over to “Bath Lake” and 
took a bath. The lake is some 200 feet 
in diameter and had boiling springs in 


it. The water of the lake is so hot that 
it took considerable determination to 
go in. We went in, however. I should 


judge the temperature was 125. In sev- 
eral places the boiling water makes a 
little ebullition on the surface. How swam 
over one of these places and was precious 
glad to get out of it. The water felt on 
entering it as if it was scalding. We 
pushed on expecting to find a place to 
camp within a mile or two. The road 
is so steep that we had to walk more 
than half the way, and then it was a 
terrible drag for the cayuses. They are 
good, faithful animals. We got tired, so 
tired that I could hardly drag one foot 
after the other. The sun was hot, very 
hot, we could find no drinking water. 
The road kept ascending, hill upon hill. 
The horses were groaning and getting 
fagged out, but still, hill appeared after 
hill, and no water. At last, at about 
6:30, our hearts were gladdened by com- 
ing to a fertile meadow with a clear, cold 
stream flowing over a pebbly bottom. 
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One never knows what an absolute nec- 
essity water is until such an experience. 
The horses are feeding outside. How 
has gone to bed, while I sit on the po- 
tato sack on the ground writing by the 
light of a candle. I wrote Susie yester- 
day at Gardiner and today I wrote her 
again at M. Hot Springs and also to the 
children. How put in a postscript to 
each. By some mishap, the sight at the 
muzzle of my rifle got knocked out and 
lost while the rifle was strapped across 
the dasher. This was bad, but I made 
one of wood from the end of the cleaning 
stick and placed it as well as I could and 
we both shot it on trial and found it 
to be just right. (Good luck). We lost a 
picket rope today, which is a bad loss. 
The horses are tied now, one to each 
end of the remaining one rope and are 
feeding near. Must go to bed. 10:00 
P. M. 

Sunday, July 8, 1883. Camp at Norris’ 
Forks on Gibbon River. Just went by 
some log houses. Empty. Started from 
camp this morning at 10:00. Half an 
hour or more before we started and 
while we were eating breakfast, two 
elk marched along the valley half a mile 
distant, and we saw them walk for half 
a mile. Mr. Marshall of Fire Hotel passed 
us just as we started. Having gone one- 
fourth mile I though I would walk to 
the edge of the plateau and see if pos- 
sibly the elk might have stopped at the 
creek. While looking for them I thought 
I saw a wolf and fired twice, but the 
distance was too great, so, How coming 
up, I ran down to the creek, as the animal 
had gone in a hole. After awhile, I saw 
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Early picture of the terraces at Mammoth. 


his snout and lay still. Soon his whole 
body appeared and I fired again. The 
ball struck his head and passed out his 
fore shoulder. He fell dead. We ran up 
and found it was a badger. I cut off a 
claw. Kept on our way when just as 
we got to Beaver Lake two wild geese 
went across the road. I gave them 114 
4 shot—one of them fell dead. How 
picked him and he lies in the tent now. 
At Willow Grove I wrote “Wiley and 
Son” on a blaze. At a steep hill, very 
steep, the bay cayuse refused to help 
hold back and plunged and reared like 
mad, almost upsetting the buggy. He 
partly broke the pole. He is a violent 
little rascal. We saw a big hen hawk and 
I got out and fired the rifie at it. It fell 
dead. Made camp, cooked beans and 
corn, and let the horses feed. Just as 
we were going to picket them, they got 
away tied each to one end of the picket 
rope and stampeded on the back track. 
It was nearly dark. How folowed them 
114 miles before he could get near them. 
I lighted a candle and waited. He came 
back riding the bay and leading the 
white. We felt like splitting their heads 
with an axe but instead we tied them 
up to a tree with one rope. A flock of 
S. H. cranes are passing the night near 
us. We hear them trumpeting but make 
no effort to get them. It is against the 
law to shoot anything but bears in the 
Park. 10:15 P. M. How is asleep and 
I must go to bed also. 

Monday, July 9, 1883. In Camp. Just 
before reaching Fire Hole and Lower 
Geyser Basin, on Madison River bank. 
We started this morning at about nine 
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Old Photo of Castle Geyser cone. 


o'clock. Stopped at Paint Pots, lying 
one fourth mile to left of road. A man 
of Fire Hole stopped and talked to us 
as we started. Passed many hot springs 
and geysers at Norris Basin. We estimate 
the hot springs and geysers at Norris 
Basin at one thousand. One quite large 
creek has it’s water near the boiling 
point. There are cauldrons of perfectly 
clear water, tinged emerald green by 
the rocky sides. Some twenty feet deep 
and ten or fifteen feet wide with water 
about 212°. To slip in would be sure 
death. We forded the Gibbon twice. One 
horrid ford—rocky, twelve to twenty- 
four inches high, all hidden. Had some 
execrable roads today but most of them 
were exceedingly good. At about two 
o'clock we reached Gibbon Falls, 50 feet 
wide at top, 90 feet wide at the bottom, 
80 foot Fall. I think it is the most beauti- 
ful Fall I ever saw. The getting down 
was rather terrible. Had we sliped or 
fallen it would probably have killed us. 
Kept on until about five, when we made 
camp here. There are many beautiful 
flowers among which we find blue- 
fringed gentians, blue bells, and a beauti- 
ful straw colored variety of Columbine. 
After pitching tent we made tea, fried 
raw potatoes, and roasted our goose. We 
had a supper fit for two kings—the goose 
was splendid!!- How made a batch of 
bread and he is now baking it with a 
stone oven. He made a beautiful gravy 
of goose-blood, water and salt with flour 
thickening. Everybody told us that the 
flies would drive us out but thank good- 
ness they are not very thick. We say 
‘flies,’ don’t for a moment think of house 
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flies. These flies are as big as bumble 
bees and from their bite the blood runs 
down in a stream—literally. 

July 10/83. In camp at “Hell’s-Half- 
Acre.” Broke camp this morning at nine 
o’clock and drove to Fire Hole, about 
a mile and stopped at Marshall’s House, 
registered our names on the hotel book 
and saw the entry of Frank Hoglen’s 
name with How’s of a year ago. Met 
there Livingstone, W. S. Fish in com- 
pany with George Williams, son of W. F. 
MacCullen, W. J. Parker of Boston. Had 
a pleasant talk, learned of the death of 
Edmund Cushing of Charlestown, whose 
daughter, Rebecca, is Stone’s wife. Drove 
on to Queen’s Laundry three miles and 
returning to Marshall’s played whist 
with Stone and Williams. Started about 
four o’clock and went to Lower Geyser 
Basin. This Basin contains thousands of 
acres and many deep boiling springs and 
many small ones. Passed over a hill 
which is in general shape a segment of 
a sphere, crossing small streams of hot 
water running off it’s summit, the over- 
flow from the last eruption of the Foun- 
tain Geyser, the crater of which we saw. 
It is of great depth and some 25 feet in 
diameter. It’s water looks deep emerald 
green and is forever boiling and steam- 
ing. Passed over the hill to the “Paint 
Pots.” These are very numerous, some 
a foot across and one of white paint of 
50 feet in diameter. The paint bubbles 
slowly on account of it’s great density, 
is boiling hot, and looks just like paint. 
Some of the pots are stone color, some 
red, some salmon, and some white. There 
will be a white one and a salmon one 
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not over three feet apart. While look- 
ing at these we heard a big rushing 
sound and knew that the “Fountain” 
was in eruption. We ran over to it and 
recrossed the round hill but this was 
now covered with streams of boiling, 
steaming water through which we had 
to pass, jumping where we could and 
stepping in the water when too wide 
to jump. It was hot work. At last we 
passed the streams and arrived at the 
windward side of the Geyser. The water 
was thrown up some 20 or 30 feet in 
imense quantities boiling hot. The whole 
hill was steaming so that it was, to us, 
a hot vapor bath. The ground rumbled 
and shook beneath our feet in a terrible 
manner. I would not advise a timid per- 
son ever to try to witness this sight. I 
was never so deeply impressed with awe 
by anything I have ever seen yet. The 
littleness and feebleness of man is forced 
home upon one in the most impressive 
manner. I do not envy that man who can 
stand unmoved in this terrible presence. 
I could not resist the feeling that the 
whole hill might burst asunder and en- 
gulf us all. We came away. I did not 
wish to see anything more today. We 
are camping on the Madison [River] on 
a fertile sloping bank; on the other side 
is Hell’s-Half-Acre a desolate barren pile 
of the deposit from geysers. The whole 
country around for miles has been built 
up in geyser deposit. The road is through 
the white dust of it. 

July 11/83. In camp at Upper Geyser 
Basin. Here we are at the end of our 
journeying south in this section. We 
arrived here about noon, crossed the 
ford of the Madison and encamped in a 
small pine grove just on the edge of the 
basin. Cooked corn and tomatoes and 
finished our goose for dinner. How made 
flap-jacks for supper. They were splen- 
did. Have just finished eating them. 
Have a fine bed of pine boughs and look 
for a good night’s sleep. We have seen 
in eruption “Old Faithful,” “Grotto,” 
“Riverside,” “Castle,” “Splendid,” and 
in a partial state “The Grand.” We have 
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seen the craters of the Bee Hive, Bear 
Cubs, Giantess, Giant, Sawmill and hun- 
dreds of smaller ones which are between 
boiling springs and geysers. Faithful 
erupts every hour with perfect regulari- 
ty. It shoots steam to some extent all of 
the time, but as it’s hour approaches the 
volume of steam increases until it is 
shot 100 feet into the air; then comes a 
few barrels of boiling water, rising some 
ten feet or twenty feet into the air. 
This is repeated at short intervals for 
some minutes, when suddenly up shoots 
a column of water six feet in diameter, 
125 feet into the air. This is all at the 
boiling point. An immense cloud of 
steam rises hundreds of feet above the 
crater to stand in which is a vapor bath. 
Streams of geyser water run off the 
rounded hill which the geyser has built 
for itself, depositing a sediment as it 
flows thus adding to the hill constantly. 
The sides of the hill are dotted here and 
there with shallow ponds of eccentric 
shapes formed by the geyser water and 
walled in by little banks which form 
themselves as the waters flow over them. 
A name written on the white bottom 
of these pools with a lead pencil becomes 
coated with the transparent deposit and 
thus preserved, we saw some names two 
years old, still distinct. We left our 
names with date in several places. I 
wrote “Detroit Safe Co.,” in one. There 
are numberless boiling springs of all 
sizes, some of great depth and clearness, 
some six inches in diameter, some thirty 
feet. Also many streams, all very hot. 
In riding this forenoon our grey horse 
stepped in a stream which scalded his 
foot. Hundreds of acres are formed here 
by the geyser deposit. Hills 50 feet high 
by 200 feet broad have been built up by 
the eruption of geysers. Many are sur- 
mounted by an extinct geyser, while 
many still have an active geyser at their 
summit. We threw a tomato can into the 
old Faithful just before it’s eruption it 
was thrown up 75 feet to 100 feet in the 
air. We recovered it later to find it 
scratched and battered by the rocks in 
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Another early geyser, seen by the Wileys. 


it’s exit. We threw others after the 
geyser had subsided and heard them 
tumbling, tumbling down for a long time.* 
It must have gone down for a hundred 
feet or more. A hundred miles for all we 
know. I cannot rid myself of the idea 
that the whole crust over which we walk 
for miles may burst asunder by some 
terrible exhibition of the awful power 
which underlies this geyser system. How 
and I got separated for 15 minutes while 
I stopped to wash my hands in a tepid 
spring of geyser water and I felt quite 
relieved when I saw him coming behind. 
[ think accidents will happen here and 
some one will step on crust which is 
being rendered thinner by the action of 
a coming geyser and he will be swal- 
lowed up never to be seen again in the 
flesh. The pen of a Dante and the pencil 
of a Dore would be hardly sufficient to 
describe the scene which surrounds us 
tonight. We now hear a mighty rushing 
sound and know that some one of the 
greater geysers is in eruption. Kill deer, 
plover are very abundant. Wild flowers 
of great beauty abound seeming to flour- 

h in the deposit of the geysers and in 
the steam-laden atmosphere. Blue fring- 
ed gentians and blue bells are every- 
where. I went to the Madison to get a 
basin of water and before I got back a 
thunder storm came down giving 
me a pretty thorough ducking in my shirt 
sleeves. Hail as large as cherries and 
some stones larger followed until the 
sround was white with hail. 


July 12/83 Thursday. Same Camp. 
9:30 P. M. This is the first time we have 
camped two nights in the same place, 
except when we broke down in Rocky 
Canon. We have spent the day in walk- 
ing around from geyser to geyser, have 
seen Old Faithful in eruption four times 
and as I write, it is at it again, the even- 
ing is still and we can hear it’s waters 


ig 
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rushing out of the crater plainly. Dur- 
ing the day we have seen . . . BeeHive, 
Grand, and Splendid—all distantly. We 
laid down in the grass two hours in 
order to see “Splendid” but it did not 
start, so we walked off to the Madison 
River and took a bath. The water was 
very cold. How then washed out a pair 
of stockings and I my boson shirt, which 
was becoming disgracefully black. Hav- 
ing soaped it and rubbed it and rinsed 
it, I dropped it into a boiling spring where 
it was bubbled up and down for half 
an hour, the steam rising and the boiling 
water sprinkling to such an extent that 
I had to keep windward of it to keep from 
being burned. Where I washed the shirt 
a stream of geyser water entered the 
river and I put the second finger of my 
right hand in water that was too hot for 
comfort, while the third finger was in 
cold river water. The boiling spring was 
so near the cold river that you could put 
one hand in the river and boil off the 
other in the spring, if you wanted to— 
we didn’t. After supper of bacon and 
friend potatoes we had a smoke and were 
thinking of turning in when hearing a 
mighty rumbling and feeling a trembling 
of the earth, we rushed out to find that 
the Giant was in eruption. It is a terrible 
geyser. Just as we started to return we 
saw the Fan in eruption and rushed down 
there and before that was over the River- 
side erupted. So we went to see that. 
We started homeward again but hearing 
‘The instinct to tamper with nature has not changed. 

Today, Yellowstone’s rangers have a real problem to 


prevent defacing and clogging of the formations, 
geysers and pools. 
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another rush, we looked over and saw 
the Splendid in motion. So over we went 
and saw a most beautiful spectacle. The 
sun had set, but the moon was clear 
so that we had a view of Splendid by 
moonlight. It is a geyser of great beauty 
and the effect of the moonlight was 
very weird and beautiful. The “Grotto” 
was in full eruption also. We stopped to 
see it twice. The Riverside is about a 
mile from our camp. A man who can 
look at the wonders of this wonderland 
and not become enthusiastic is either a 
greater philosopher than I have yet met 
or a fool. We returned to our tent and 
felt a pleasant sensation of homeliness to 
find it all in order with the horses quietly 
feeding without. We feel that we had a 
lively evening and are now satisfied to 
to go bed. There are about five different 
camps beside ours, say 20 people in the 
basin. We find very pleasant people to 
talk with among them. In returning 
tonight I stepped in a stream of hot 
water, a thing it is hard to avoid doing 
in the evening. 


July 13/83. Friday. Broke camp this 
morning and just as we started off the 
“Castle” went off. The walls are built 
up about 15 feet high and it looks like a 
huge barnacle in shape, out of which 
shot a column of water about three feet 
in diameter to a height of 75 or 100 feet. 
This was the last geyser eruption we saw 
at the Upper Geyser Basin. We drove 
throught the ford, crossing the Madison 
River and went back to Hell’s-Half-Acre. 
Here we fastened the team and walked 
across the Madison on a tree-log foot 
bridge. Spending some two hours there 
in the hope of seeing the “Excelsior” 
erupt. In this, however, we were dissa- 
pointed, it’s eruption being without regu- 
larity. It shoots a column 60 feet in diam- 
eter to height of 300 feet. It’s crater is 
fearful to behold, it is a boiling lake 150 
by 250 feet and of unknown depth. Fur- 
ther up is a lake of Sapphire blue, an 
acre or more in area boiling. The whole 
of the eminence is one rough sheet of 
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mineral deposit of say, 300 acres covered 
with shallow trickling streams of hot 
water from the whole of which clouds 
of steam are borne to leeward on the 
wind. General Sherman was at Mar- 
shall’s. We went within about half a 
mile of Marshall’s and then turned east- 
ward, on the road to the Yellowstone 
river and canon. We drove some 15 or 
18 miles and have stopped in a fertile 
meadow by a small stream and have 
pitched camp and had supper. The hills 
around us abound with elk and deer. 
We see their tracks all around. Most of 
the streams which we pass are warm 
and mixed with geyser water. A horned 
owl is crying without and How is out 
with his gun. It is rather cold tonight. 

July 14, 1883. Saturday. In camp just 
above the Upper Falls of the Yellow- 
stone, opposite the rapids. We broke 
camp about eight this morning and 
started a fox and three or four cubs, the 
latter about the size of the fox-guinea. 
I tried to get a shot at the old fox but 
mismanaged and they all got into their 
holes. This country is tracked up by 
Elks and deer so that lots of places look 
like a country barnyard. There must 
be thousands upon thousands of them. 
Bear are also very plentyful, black, cin- 
namon, and grizzly, “Tip Ears.” We 
stopped at a small brook and caught nine 
trout, six small trout. I put them on a 
stick and coming to a snow bank about 
fifteen feet from the stream, buried them 
in snow. The day was cold and we had 
occasional rain. In fording a creek which 
empties into the Yellowstone, our axel- 
trees were covered with water. It was 
an eighth mile wide. We soon came to 
another narrow creek and in fording 
that the horses bellies were several 
inches under water and the floor of the 
buckboard was submerged, wetting our 
bedding to some extent. It is not wholly 
dry tonight, but How cut some pine 
boughs and we hope for a good sleep. 
The spot is lovely. The roar of the rap- 
ids, while a very pleasant thing to hear, 
is troublesome in a country where it is 
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best to be able to hear all outside sounds. 
We had the trout for supper with pork 
and bread and tea. Very nice. I pulled 
out a trout just before supper from the 
river just below the rapids weighing 
about a pound but it was diseased and 
we put him back to recover. Just about 
dark we started for the Upper Falls, 
about.°4 mile north, but I got tired and 
came back camp while How went on 
and found we missed the trail. He 
walked three miles. I feel rather used 
up this evening, not having slept well 
last night and must stop. 


Sunday, July 15/1883. Same camp on 
the Yellowstone. Got up in fair season 
and after breakfast fished for trout. 
Caught a dozen or two one-half pounds, 
and one and one-half pounds. Some 
were sickly. We ate four for dinner, 
they were very nice. Went on the back 
of the horses up to the Upper Falls, one- 
half mile or so. They are 100 feet high, 
40 feet wide at top and some 8 or 10 
feet deep, volume just like Niagara only 
a narrower stream. Kept on trail. There 
is no wagon road to the Lower Falls. 
There are indeed magnificent, 300 foot 
about 400 feet high, double the height 
of Niagara. The Canon is tremendous, 
pinnacled walls 1000 and 1500 feet high. 
Yellow, white, red, and green rocks. 
Came back for dinner, caught more trout. 
Cascade Falls on a creek running into the 
Yellowstone through another canon are 
very beautiful. Also went to Prospect 
Point which affords a fine view of the 
Great Falls, rods below them. Snow 
banks all around, above and below the 
Great Falls in the canon. Made an im- 
mense camp-fire by the flickering light 
of which I am writing. Some Lowell 
and Salem, Mass. men are camping just 
near us and they have been spending 
the evening around our camp-fire. Set 
my pole and line in the river and just 
went down and took off a one pound 
trout, that caught himself. Set it again. 
We think we wil start for home tomor- 


row morning. 
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Falls of the Yellowstone. 


Tuesday, July 17, 1883. [Out of the 
Park] Didn’t write yesterday. We have 
stopped to feed the horses and ourselves, 
on Madison River, two miles beyond Riv- 
erside house, Idaho. I caught that other 
trout and some more made a good break- 
fast on the morning of the 16th. We left 
camp at ten o'clock and took the back 
track for Fire Hole Basin, crossed that 
wide, deep ford again and arrived at Mar- 
shall’s Fire Hole Basin at about six o’- 
clock. It had been a hard ride and after 
supper in camp we went up to the house 
to see the register and see the folks. We 
concluded to spend the night at Mar- 
shall’s house. It seemed good to undress 
and get a bed like white folks. Before go- 
ing to bed we went down to the “Bath 
House” and had a bath. The water flows 
from a geyser through a trough to the 
bath tub and requires to be cooled by 
introducing some river water. It was 
a glorious bath and was followed by a 
good sleep. Mrs. Marshall saw a bear and 
cub. Fifteen elk were seen standing on 
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the top of the hill just behind his house 
yesterday. After talking with Marshall 
we concluded to return by another route 
which, while some 20 miles longer, is 
far easier as the roads are better and 
we escape the fearful road and fords of 
the canons. Riverside House is an un- 
occupied log cabin on the bank of the 
Madison. We have just passed it. It is 
14 miles from Marshall’s. His address 
is ‘Geo. W. Marshall, Fire Hole Basin, 
Beaver Canon.’ He can go out any day 
and in half a day get an elk or two, or 
two bears. We had for breakfast, fried 
grayling and elk steak. We saw a box of 
grayling just brought in, it weighed from 
one to three and one-half pounds, the 
biggest I ever saw. My hands have been 
so cracked up and sore that I have been 
nearly a cripple. It was agony to touch 
a rope or break a twig. I have been oil- 
ing them for some days and now fill them 
full of castor oil and put on leather 
gauntlets, which processes are curing 
them up rapidly, laus Deo. 


Wednesday, July 18, 1883. In camp 
in Idaho creek just west of timber and 
south of the road and the Eight Mile 
butte. We arrived here just before dark 
last night, the mosquitoes and midges 
were so thick it almost drove us crazy. 
And the horses too. We pitched tent, 
baked bread, broiled elk, fried potatoes, 
and brewed tea. It was food fit for an 
Emperor. We were glad to brush out 
the tent and sit where mosquitoes and so 
forth couldn’t. A flock of sandhill cranes 
occasionally made hideous noises near 
morning. I heard them again and got 
out quickly in time to see them flying 
around, as they went away for the day. 
They have just come back at seven 
o’clock, yelling like mad and have set- 
tled down about 14 mile across the 
meadow just in front of the tent. Charlie 
will wonder why we don’t go for them, 
as there are lots of rushes between us 
and them for cover, but the meadow 
is full of streams and bogs. I am wet 
through as to my feet and legs already 
with crossing it during the day. I have 
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just put on dry stockings and slippers 
and I am sitting in the buck-board writ- 
ing while How has gone \% mile off 
up the butte to get the horses, where 
he picketed them this morning, that 
they might escape the tormenting in- 
sects of the valley. Elk are all around 
us, we see their signs everywhere. We 
are disappointed in not finding a camp 
of hunters to whom Marshall had given 
us a letter. Had we met them we could 
probably have shot an elk. We bought 
some elk meat of Marshall. This fore- 
noon, after breakfast, we went out and 
stretched a piece of mosquito netting 
across the mouth of a slough and drove 
the chub minnies (minnows) into it, with 
which we have been fishing. I caught 
a nice mess of Grayling and one trout. 
speckled, not a mountain variety. We 
ate some for supper and have a lot for 
breakfast. They are splendid—weight 
%4 pound and 114 pound. We hear the 
elk bellowing in the hills and the sand 
hill cranes are in full cry as I write, 
mourning doves, ditto. Last night we 
heard the partridges drumming. My 
duck pants were so wet that I put on 
How’s blue jeans. They won’t button, 
not a single button. Mosquitoes are so 
thick that I must stop. How is coming 
with the horses. Some ducks are quack- 
ing in the marsh. 


Thursday, July 19, 1883. In camp in 
front of Livermore’s house on Henry’s 
Lake, Idaho.” We broke camp this morn- 
ing at about 10 o’clock and started on. 
I got up just before four to try and get 
a shot at the cranes as they left for 
the day. After shivering for half an hour 
they went out another way. We drove 
off on our way. It had been a good camp 
except that the mosquitoes and midges 
were fearful. We stopped for lunch at 


Major Andrew Henry was a partner in the Missouri 
Fur Company. He started for the three forks of the 
Missouri in 1810, trapped beaver and built a post; 
but the Blackfeet killed eight men, burned the fort 
and drove them out. So he withdrew, moved south 
along the Madison River, crossed the continental 
divide and wintered in the region of what is now 
called Henry's Lake 
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some immense fir trees. Just as we ar- 
rived there 10 or 15 young mountain 
grouse fluttered up, and on a log sat an 
old one. I bagged him shortly and we 
walked all around trying to find more, 
but couldn’t. I shot one chicken but 
would not shoot more. These two lie 
beside me as I write. On the way, I 
took a little detour on foot and got within 
15 feet of another. As it was too near 
to shoot I was going away when it flew 
off and I lost him. We kept on to this 
place. Henry Lake is a large lake. It 
has many islands, one of which has 75 
acres in it . Wild swans" are swimming 
around on the water and we have just 
landed and are prowling around grazing. 
In the fall of the year ducks, geese, and 
swan are here by the millions. Many 
are now in swamps adjacent, breeding. 
We see some ducks on the lake. Until 
within a week, one could shoot antelope 
from the door of the cabin. But a week 
ago seven lodges of Bannocks came here 
and have driven off the game. Bad luck! 
| For the next six days the Wileys camped 
at Henry’s Lake, Idaho. They found 
abundant fishing and good hunting, 
killing a trumpeter swan and captur- 
ing some of the young. Then they 
crossed the old trapper’s pass north 
into Montana and found marvelous 
trout and grayling fishing on the Mad- 
ison River. Ed. | 
Wednesday July 25, 1883. In camp 
near small run (Cooley) just as we leave 
the Madison River. Yesterday morning 
we left camp at 8:30 and rode 23 miles 
to Ennis” store and P. O. Dropped a 
post card to Bess, stating that we were 
out of the Park and on the way home. 
We were a little tired and a good deal 
hungry, so we retraced our tracks two 
miles to Hayden’s ranch and got a very 
good dinner. How good it did seem to 
get our legs under a table and sit on 
a chair! After dinner we started back 
to Ennis’ and having made a few pur- 
chases of provisions, we pushed on to 
Meadow Creek, 8 miles. There are two 
hotels at M. Creek, passed one 2 miles 
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and came to a beautiful spring of cold 
water. Here we pitched tent and got 
a rather late supper. A Cambridge, 
Mass. man was mining (placer) here. 
He says every shovel full of earth con- 
tains gold. He, with one of his men, 
came up to the tent while we were eat- 
ing flap-jacks with gooseberry sauce and 
had a long talk. At Meadow Creek we 
passed 1400 head of cattle which had 
started from Oregon last April and were 
going to Billings or vicinity. It will take 
them another month to get there. This 
morning I got up at about 5 o’clock and 
walked out a little and shot a cotton- 
tail rabbit for our breakfast. Left camp 
at eleven and drove by sulphur warm 
springs and on to Red Bluff where gold 
mining is carried on. Stopped and saw 
the stamp mill. Went into a drift in the 
mountain to see where they were get- 
ting the gold rock. Got a few specimens 
and pushed on to the big bridge over 
the Madison, 17 miles from last camp. 
Passed on to this place, 22 miles in all. 
We are now twenty-three miles from 
Bozeman and we think this is our last 
night in camp. We passed through a 
beautiful canon with the Madison river 
beside us. It has rocky precipitous sides 
and is a study for a painter. In the mid- 
dle of it we stopped for lunch and had 
an exquisite bath in the Madison. Just 
after we passed Henry’s Lake, on the 
divide, we came to a place, where, about 
a mile apart were streams, one of which 
would have carried us to the Gulf of 
Mexico, while had we taken the other, 
it would have carried us to Vancouver 
Island. 


* Probably the Trumpeter Swan, which almost became 
extinct but was saved by the creation of a refuge 
on Red Rock Lake. The swans now frequently mi- 
grate to Hebgen, Yellowstone and Henry’s Lakes. 

* William Ennis came in on the gold strike at Bannack, 
in 1863, and later homesteaded at what became the 
town of Ennis. 

* Many people thought the fabulous wonders of the 
region were the figments of Jim Bridger’s vivid 
imagination, until officially confirmed by the Wash- 
burn-Langford expedition of 1870. Even so, for 75 
years, park travel was relatively slow. More people 
now (upwards of 1,250,000) visit Yellowstone in a 
single season than were recorded for all these pre- 
vious years. 
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S ECON d _ ife By Frances Judge 


A Beautifully Written CAccount of the Courageous Later Years of the 
Girst White Woman at Bannack 


We shared the deep, slow summers of 
Maw’s second life; the life she began 
by homesteading when she was an old 
woman. We were kids together, she in 
her early eighties, we three—Bill, Ruff, 
and I—not far from eight. Bill and I are 
twins, Ruff (Rutherford) a year younger. 
We children and Maw, our great-grand- 
mother, lived in a free world of our 
own. 

The homestead was near the Buffalo 
River in the Jackson Hole valley in 
Wyoming. It was shadowed by Burro 
Hill, which blends into greater hills that 
blend into mountains that completely 
surround the valley. The stupendous 
Tetons, thrust up without foothills, brace 
the valley to the west and outshine the 
surrounding quieter mountains — out- 
shine Burro Hill. This valley was the 
center of the world, this cabin the center 
of the valley, for us children. 

Maw’s land joined Gram and Gramp’s, 
but her cabin was a mile from the build- 
ings of the main ranch, dwarfed by a 
dozen huge Douglas fir trees that semi- 
circled the little house. Beyond the great 
trees were wild hay meadows cut here 
and there by willow-bordered sloughs. 

Gramp had built Maw the one-room 
cabin when she first filed on the home- 
stead. She was not to spend all her re- 





Frances (Mrs. Paul) Judge is the wife of the Chief 
Ranger of Grand Teton National Park. She is a great- 
granddaughter of Mary Jane Wadams, which probably 
accounts for the sparkling quality of this—her first 
major published work. She is now doing a book on 
her mother, Carrie Nesbitt Dunn, who was born on the 
Medicine Lodge in Montana and came to Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, via horseback when she was eleven years 
old. It sounds like a natural, particularly if it includes 
her father, William Dunn, who bossed mining crews in 

the camps of Nevada, Idaho and Montana. 
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Whether the setting be Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
ming; Horse Prairie, The Musselshell or the 
Mispah, this is a magnificent account of western 
homesteaders and of frontier personalities. Be- 
cause it is beautifully written—a rare gem which 
could not be duplicated from our own files—we 
are honored to reprint “Second Life.””’ Permis- 
sion has graciously been granted by the Editors 
of THE ATLANTIC magazine and by the author. 
We believe all readers will concur that “Second 
Life” lends itself so well to our endeavors that 
it simply had to reappear in the MONTANA 
MAGAZINE OF HISTORY. 











maining years there; only the three re- 
quired for proving up. It was customary, 
at that time, for an ambitious rancher to 
acquire more land by having someone 
within the family or a hired hand on 
the ranch take up the land for him. That 
was Maw’s purpose in homesteading: to 
turn over the land to her daughter and 
son-in-law. And she was happy to do 
this; it made her life in this valley pur- 
poseful. 

Maw’s log cabin had a sod roof, weed- 
grown, and a brushed earth floor that 
had been dampened and swept until it 
was as hard as cement. Strips of carpet 
were laid beside the little iron cooking 
stove, the table and bed, to lift the chill 
from one’s feet. The inside of the cabin 
was papered with magazines, and Maw 
had used strychnine in the dough paste 
as a quick, sad surprise to mice and 
rats. But the poison never eliminated 
them all; more were being born all the 
time under the willows and in the grass 
of the fields to move in on us. Un- 
bleached muslin formed a low ceiling 
to make the room lighter, and warmer 
in winter, and hardly a day passed but 
what some of us saw the four-pawed 
imprint of a rodent as it made its quick 
way across the sagging ceiling. 
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Bannack in 1862, as sketched by an English artist, Robert Halliday, of the Fisk Expedition. Original 
in the Montana Historical Society Files. 


Behind the door stood a bone-handled 
knife at least two and a half feet long. 
It had come across the plains with the 
Wadams family a half century earlier 
and was now used for the hopeless task 
of grubbing willows and the very excit- 
ing—though also hopeless—task of try- 
ing to stab rats or mice. Whenever one 
of us children saw the moving depres- 
sion of four feet and dragging belly on 
the muslin ceiling, he would grab the 
long knife, jump on chair, table, or feath- 
er bed, and quickly run the blade through 
the material, hoping to run it up through 
the rodent. We were never successful, 
but never gave up hope of seeing blood 
flow down the blade. The hole would 
gape at us until Maw climbed up on a 
with twine on a great needle and 

complaining with 
rats and mice and 


chair 
sewed up the rent, 
every stitch about 
her aches and pains. 
When she pulled herself down—surely 
she was too light for gravity—she would 
explain where her pain began and ended. 


Running a finger diagonally across my 


back, and wavering as though following 
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the course of the Buffalo River, she would 
say, “The pain starts right up here and 
ends way down there.” We would shake 
our tousled heads and say we were sorry, 
but being full of the natural health of 
the young we could not possibly under- 
stand. 


Maw was born Mary Jane Baisinger; 
where, I do not know. At fourteen she 
married Wilson Wadams and lived at 
Wadams Grove, out of Freeport, Illinois. 
In the early 1850s they moved to Iowa 
and lived at a ferry landing on the 
Mississippi. In ’59 the gold rush took 
them to Colorado. After two years at 
Pikes Peak they moved on to the gold 
strike on Grasshopper Creek in Montana, 
arriving at the mining camp of Bannack 
on September 18, 1862. The Wadams 
family came with covered wagon, oxen, 
cows, and horses. The oxen had been 
used in yoke. Maw found herself to be 
the first white woman in this boom town 
In 1864 Bannack became the first capital 
of the Territory of Montana.' 








This early picture of Mary 

Jane Wadams was taken by 

the writer’s grandfather, 
James Nesbitt, about 1880. 


Whenever Maw spoke of Bannack we 
children were on familiar ground. We 
knew this bleak mining camp; Dad op- 
erated the gold mines there. Near the 
road that led in and out of town was a 
huge cemetery filled with stark tomb- 
stones. Most of the people of Bannack 
were in the graveyard, and sage spread 
over the graves and away in a never end- 
ing blanket of gray. Throughout our 
winters at Bannack we always talked of 
returning to Jackson Hole and Maw. 

Breakfast over at last, we four—car- 
rying five-pound lard pails for water— 
would take the trail through cottonwood 
and willow to the Buffalo River. These 
short trips took time because Maw had 
to stop for breath and also to admire 
the Indian paintbrush. Before this flower 
bloomed she watched for it; after it faded 
she stared where it had grown. “It’s 
always been my favorite,’ she would 
say. And Bill had to contemplate every 
bug and bird along the way, while I 
bruised willow leaves in my hand to 
smell the sharp odor, or put my tongue 
against a rock to enjoy the pleasant taste 
of earth dust. But Ruff’s goal was the 
river; he hurried and got there and then 
dreamed out loud of the great house he 
would sometime build for Maw across 
and under the exciting fringe of myster- 
ious evergreens. He could not realize 
that Maw’s homesteading was not a time- 
less duty. 


While Ruff dreamed, Maw would shade 
her eyes in spite of her slatted sunbon- 
net, scan the little river, and tell us of 
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her trip down the Missouri from Fort 
Benton, Montana, late in the year *63— 
the only journey she ever made back to 
Illinois. Lou was just so-o-o high, and 
Dick—her hand stretched up for Dick, 
he was ten years old. Road agents fol- 
lowed them to Fort Benton from Ban- 
nack and in secret ran long knives 
through Maw’s carpet-bags to find out 
if she were carrying gold dust. And 
once, while on the month-long trip down 
the Missouri, the fires were allowed to 
die on board the steamer in order to 
clean the boilers . Lou and Dick disap- 
peared while the boat was at the shore 
line, but were not missed until the boat 
had drifted out into the river. The fear 
of Indians was with everyone. In order 
to get up steam in a hurry and get the 
children back on board, soap, lard, and 
any kind of grease were used on the 
fire to move the vessel back to shore. The 
two children were safely gathered up, 
but the steamer’s soap and grease and 
Maw’s patience were used up in the 
rescue. 


But Indians did follow the shore line, 
now and again, watching the boat. The 
steamer carried no guns and the pas- 
sengers were nervous, so one night stove- 
pipes were rigged up on deck, pointing 
toward shore and partially covered with 
blankets, to look like cannon mouths. 
Kither the boat was not in imminent 
danger or the sham cannons served their 
purpose, because the boat reached St. 
Louis without mishap. 


While they were East, the notorious 
road agent, Henry Plummer, and two 
members of his gang were hanged at 
Bannack. Wadams Grove, Illinois, was 
as close as Maw wanted to be. 


We children never knew how much 
was fact, how much was fiction, that 
Maw told us, but we did know that all 
was told in good faith. 

If ducks winged low overhead, and 
settled nearby on river or slough, Bill 
would say, “Maw, let’s me and you go 
hunting.” Bill was taught to shoot when 
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Left is Mary Jane Wadams in the yard at Ban- 
nack, with Mrs. Ney, another Montana pioneer. 
“Maw” then was in her early seventies. 


he was seven, and he was an excellent 
hunter. 

In a short while the old, old woman and 
the thin little boy would move off 
through the willows with a small twenty- 
two rifle, their bodies making hardly a 
sound against leaf or twig. In an hour 
or so they would return, Maw’s long 
skirts dragging the grass, her body fag- 
ged, but her shoulders straight. Bill 
would be grinning if Maw carried a 
duck or two (he always carried the gun). 
When there were birds I would help 
Maw skin them and put them to soak in 
salt water, while Bill sat on the step, 
telling Ruff about the silent excitement 
of the hunt. 

The kill always brought forth stewed 
duck with dumplings. Surely Maw’s 
original dumpling recipe did not call for 
feathers, but there they were, clinging 
to the glistening, blue dumplings that 
Maw rolled out and cut in oblong pieces 
before cooking—that was the way Bill 
wanted them, and he was the idol of 
her heart. The bluer, the more glistening, 
the soggier they were the better he liked 
them. They must have hit the bottom 
of our stomachs like a boulder, but in 
time our tea undoubtedly disintegrated 
them, because we never suffered any ill 
effects. 

Bill and I accepted everything about 
each day with open arms, except wood 
gathering. Maw had made each of us 
along canvas apron that demanded 
stitching only at the neckband and waist 
strings. The end was held up in one 
hand, the cradled apron filled with wood. 
Bill and I always put on ours reluctantly 
as we followed Maw through the sage 
and into the sparse cottonwoods along 
the river. But Ruff, born to work and 
glad to work, rushed into his apron, fill- 
ing it with dry, twisted sage, cottonwood 
bark, and willow sticks as quickly as 
possible. He exuded enthusiasm, where- 
as Bill and I pouted. We wanted the un- 
molested joy of our own pursuits. 
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While gathering wood Maw often rip- 
ped her flesh on bark or sage. It tore 
like paper. She would lay the skin in 
place to dry and in time heal. She did 


not mind; she tore her flesh in the 
house too, on nails or other sharp ob- 
jects. Nothing kept her from wood gath- 
ering. The lean-to that she had built 
against her house with old boards and 
boxes and other scraps was always full 
of wood that Gramp hauled from the 
main ranch, so we children could not 
easily understand why that was not used. 
Gramp would gladly bring more. But 
no, Maw must have it for emergency, 
just as she saved string and paper and 
most every other thing that came into 
her cabin. She had spent one lifetime 
in far-away places that could be reached 
only by freight wagon, and had started 
another in the same fashion, so she was 
hipped on frugality. 

After wood gathering, freedom usually 
spread out around us again in an aura of 
hot summer quiet, laced with a myriad 
of delicate sounds. Sometimes we just 
lay in the sun near the door—where Maw 
sat popping her knuckles—conscious of 
the pumping song of some bird, the thin 
sweet song of another, the cry of a raggy- 
winged crow, the saw of grasshoppers 
through the air, or the distant, uneven 
thump of the clubfooted horse wander- 
ing through the willows. Often Maw, 
Ruff, and I would watch Bill patiently 
set a figure-4 trap under one of the fir 
trees. Whenever a bird was caught, we 
examined it minutely and lovingly and 
then gave it freedom. Once we watched 
Bill worm along the ground and in his 
patient, quick way, catch a bird by the 
tail—a great wonder to the rest of us. 
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But that was Bill. He could reach out 
and catch a fly in mid-air. 

Whenever we had an overabundance 
of energy, we grabbed hoe and knives 
and grubbed willows. This was harder 
work than carying wood, but it gave our 
imagination free rein. We glimpsed the 
future. We could see the fields bare of 
willow where wild hay would spring 
up, unchoked. Fortunately we never got 
far with knife or hoe; we never caught 
up with our dreams, or we would have 
missed the joyful things the willows 
sheltered, such as paintbrush, small 
toads, and birds. During this stretch of 
work much of our time was spent resting 
in the shade of the willows we were try- 
ing to grub, eating Maw’s puffy sweet 
bread or twister doughnuts, while she 
lived in the past. 

Our immediate exploits were as excit- 
ing to Maw as her stories of the past 
were to us. Once while she puttered 
around the house, we children wandered 
some distance away. A fluttering noise 
brought our eyes to a gopher trap that 
held a magpie. Someone had set the 
trap and forgotten it. The bird’s legs 
were broken by the steel jaws. Bill 
held the magpie while Ruff opened the 
trap. With a sudden play of muscles 
and a fierce beating of wings, the bird 
freed itself from Bill’s hands. After fly- 
ing a few yards it tried to land on the 
buck fence, but fluttered to the ground 
and lay on its side, apparently bewilder- 
ed by its own ungovernableness. I cried 
silently, and Bill stood transfixed, and 
Ruff cussed, and kicked the crusty earth 
and scolded us both—he was sorry too 
and didn’t know how else to show it. 
Soon the broken bird struggled up into 
the hot air and flew away, to be won- 
dered about forever. 


Once, while alone, I found a wood- 
pecker’s nest in the bole of a tree; the 
hole low enough for me to reach. I put 
my hand through the drilling and, when 
the full realization struck me of what I 
had found, my stomach revolted with 
prickling nausea. I put my fingers into 
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sticky feathers, decaying flesh and mag- 
gots. 

Sometimes we picked wild strawber- 
ries, but mosquitoes always seemed to 
grow thick where the strawberries grew 
thick. When we returned with our small 
hoard of rich, red berries, Maw would 
have us bathe our arms and legs in 
salt water and let the skin dry without 
being wiped, so that the salt would re- 
main and healer when we 
scratched. 

In the spring and early summer when 
the river ran high, part of it eddied into 
an old slough trough, forming a lovely 
basin of gray mud. Once we children 
decided to surprise Maw by rolling naked 
in the slime. We caked our bodies from 
chin to heel and then marched to the 
cabin, where Maw stood in the open 
doorway, one hand shading her milky 
eyes, her lips moving silently over her 
thoughts. When the three of us came 
into focus, her mouth gaped round like 
a gopher hole and she slaped her skirts 
in delight. “Tarnation! Well, I do... 
Tarnation!” And she allowed us to stand 
around in the sun until the mud dried 
and caked and cracked, making our 
bodies pull and itch. What fun it was! 
And we didn’t get all the mud off until 
Mother herded us to Gram and Gramp’s 
and into the tin tub. Once each week, 
sometimes oftener, we were corralled on 
the main ranch, scrubbed, our nails cut, 
our hair washed and combed. Then, with 
a clean flour sack filled with fresh sup- 
plies, we would return to freedom. With- 
in the sack—along with bread, meat, and 
other food—would be fresh stockings to 
be changed frequently. Maw was re- 
minded to remind us, but we all forgot 
when we could. Fresh, tight stockings 

. what an itch and a bother! 


ue bd a 


act aS a 


At sunup each morning Maw rose from 
the bed she had used more than one 
lifetime and built a fire. We children 
would be wakened by the scraping sound 
of the lifter moving over the stove as 
Maw, in her partial blindness, searched 
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Bannack during its declining years, where 

William Dunn, the author’s father, functioned 

as a mining engineer, and where “Maw” 

returned to reminisce of early, more exciting 
boom days. 


for the grooves that held the lifter. We 
three would watch her from the bed, 
our minds filled with the excitement of 
the coming day, our nostrils filled with 
the odor of burning pitch and sage. Al- 
ways for a few minutes Maw would stand 
with her back to the stove, her volumi- 
flannel gown lifted to let the 
heat reach her dried, wiry body. I cannot 
picture her as a young woman; she was 
so very old when we first knew her. Her 
face had shriveled and sunk with age, 
leaving her cheekbones and high, curved 
nose prominent under the withered skin. 
Her eyes were milky, her lips puckered. 

When the cabin relaxed with heat, 
Maw would remove her gown and stand 
in her underwear. Maw’s underwear 
caused a storm on the ranch each spring. 
She would insist on changing from 
heavy-weight winter to light-weight 
summer underwear on the first day of 
May, no matter what. Gram, who was 
never known for her mild disposition, 
always raised the roof—sod and all. But 
in spite of storms inside the house and 
out, Maw changed to light-weight sum- 
mer the first of May. 

Over this underwear she would fasten 
a pair of worn corsets. They were habit; 
they gave her no support—unless moral. 
The part that was supposed to cup nicely 
under full breasts yawned out like two 
empty birds’ nests. But we children did 
not think of her as pathetic in corsets 
that might have fitted forty years earlier. 
She was very much just right the way 
she was! Then came two cotton under- 
skirts and a long cotton dress of drab 
print. Surely the posy clusters on the 
dress bloomed there in the sixties. When 
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nous 


fully dressd, Maw looked tinier than 
ever, wrapped in her great whirl of 
long skirts. 

Next she would pour a little warm 
water from the teakettle into a tin basin 
and wash her face and hands. At last 
would come the complaining process of 
combing her thin, streaked hair. After 
removing her flannel nightcap with its 
ludicrous crocheted border, she would 
comb out the strands, wet her hands, 
smear them with tar soap, standing at 
the long, gilt-edged mirror, smooth her 
fingers over her head, plaster the hair 
in place, and gather the ends into a sad 
little knot at her neck. “Drat this hair,” 
she would say. “Drat it. What’s a body 
to do about it?” And since she never 
had any use for white hair, she kept 
hers a streaky tan with tar soap. She 
took no pride in age and was ashamed 
that she had allowed the years to go 
by and add against her without grabbing 
them by the tail feathers and holding 
them back. 

Her clothes, her hair, her hands always 
smelled of tar soap mingled with the 
odor of sage smoke. 

It was time now to prepare breakfast; 
the stove had gathered heat, the tea- 
kettle was singing, the door had been 
opened and flies buzzed in the sun slant- 
ing against the step. And Maw had fin- 
ished her morning grumbling over the 
Seth Thomas clock. She could never 
understand why it didn’t run without 
incident even though it had come across 
the plains with her and survived a Mon- 
tana mining camp fire when the Wa- 
dams home burned. She would peer at 
the clock, finding it silent as time itself. 
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“Drat the thing,” she would say, “ain’t 
it ever going to work?” Opening the 
long door of the timepiece, she would 
flutter a feather among the rusty entrails 
and along the chains that held the 
weights, filming them with oil. Maw al- 
ways kept the feather, mesh down, in 
a small pot of kerosene beside the clock, 
to be reached with knowing hands at a 
moment’s notice. But why did she both- 
er? What difference did the clock make? 
We went to bed with the birds, got up 
with the sun, ate when our stomachs 
said eat, and lived the hours between 
more or less as we wished them. 

Now she steeped gunpowder tea, and 
by the time we children were up and 
dressed, breakfast was on the table: 
stewed dried apples that usually tasted 
of mold, and stale bread toasted on top 
of the stove, where salt had been sprink- 
led to keep the bread from sticking, or 
browned hard in the oven—Boston toast 
—and covered with cream gravy made 
with salt side drippings. At every meal 
and often in between there was saucered 
tea for all. 

Before seating herself with groans, 
Maw would put a few drops of Haarlem 
oil into a spoonful of sugar and swallow 
the mixture for her general health and 
well-being. The taste always turned her 
face upside down. Maw and Gramp’s 
horses were the only Haarlem oil takers 
on the ranch. 

At table now and again we were given 
a short lesson in manners. Maw taught 
us to saucer and sip our tea as Thomas 
Jefferson had done over a hundred years 
earlier. And though her language was 
often crude, she taught us to say, “I have 
a grand sufficiency,” when our little bel- 
lies were full. 

And then we’d take the well-beaten 
trail with Maw that led back into the 
past; back to days of covered wagon, 
mining camp, or Montana ranch. With 
her elbows resting on the table, she would 
sip tea from her saucer, swish it around 
in her mouth, swallow it, and say, “Lou 
was just so-o-o high, Dick so-o-o high, 
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and Pene...” or “Dunc was just so-o0-o 
high, Alice not born yet.” Then she 
would move into her story, her face set, 
her milky eyes looking through us into 
the severe, relentless past. Here we'd 
stay with her until our mosquitoe bites 
brought us back to the present. 


* * ok * 

Rainy days were darkly closed in, 
smudgy, and exciting. Maw would boil 
sassafras tea for us or give us slippery 
elm bark to chew. Sometimes she read 
from a big book of poetry with coarse 
gray leaves which held a somber poem 
about each day bringing us closer to the 
grave. Whose grave? we once asked, and 
her explanation left us quiet. 

A special treat on rainy days was the 
opportunity to smoke evergreen needles 
in corncob pipes. We would first dry the 
needles in the oven and then grind them. 
Maw pretended we needed the pine 
smoke for a cough and head cold, and 
we pretended we had the cough and 
head cold so that we could sit around the 
little stove and smoke while she sang 
us crude songs in a high, dry voice, beat- 
ing out time with a spoon against her 
teacup—songs she had learned some- 
where along the years and that we have 
never heard since. 

And there was also the cabinet and 
whatnot to keep us interested on wet 
days. They held treasures out of Maw’s 
first life. Among other things on the 
whatnot was a milk glass hen on a milk 
glass nest, the nest holding a tiny gold 
heart that had belonged on a daughter’s 
necklace. But the greatest treasures were 
in the six-foot cabinet that stood, along 
with Maw’s huge bed, against the back 
wall. Its many slanting shelves held 
Montana gold specimens from the quartz 
mine discovered by Pap Wadams at 
Bannack in ’62. The cabinet also dis- 
played the first chicken hatched on Pap’s 
Montana ranch. It had four legs, four 
wings, and only one head. Maw had pre- 
served it in alcohol and then dried it. 
Bill, my twin, once said to her after ex- 
amining the dried remains, “It was an 
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A typical early Montana homestead-ranch, location unknown, taken by the pioneer “Picture Maker of the Old 
West,” W. H. Jackson, who travelled with the Hayden Survey party of 1869-71. 
were nothing more than the crudest type of single shelter; usually a tiny sod-roof cabin or simple lean-to. This 


Most homesteads, 


one with livestock shelters, corrals and fenced pasture had already grown into a respectable ranch. 


awful good start on the ranch, wasn’t 
it, Maw?” 

There was a brain coral in the cabinet 
used as a pincushion to hold a sunburst 
pin of Montana rubies. And there were 
a small knife and fork that belonged to 
some dead member of the family; also a 
few porcupine quills that, in the long 
ago, had been pulled from the nose of 
Old Bob, Maw’s shepherd dog, who lived 
to be twenty-one. There was a fascinat- 
ing parchment fan that rose from a nose- 
gay of artificial flowers; the fan had been 
a gift to Mother on her fourth birthday. 
And there was a piece of Indian skull— 
but we children were given no history 
of this. 

No, we were never bored by rain. 

In midsummer we ate supper with a 
smudge at the door to discourage mos- 
quitoes. We ate strange concoctions such 
as cheese boiled in milk and swallowed 
in long strings. In Maw’s frugality no 
food was wasted, and I shudder now to 
think what we must have eaten in our 
ignorance and innocence—and in her 
half-blindness. And, as always, we would 
return to her first life when one or two 
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of her five children—Sarah Parthenia, 
Richard Marlin, Lucy Priscilla, Duncan 
McDonald Feeley, or Alice Velnette— 
were just so-o-o high. 
As darkness gathered, 
barred with ceremony. 


the door was 
I don’t know 


whether it was barred against man, 
beast, or both. Maw would soak a stick 


in water and jam it somehow against 
the latch so that it would swell from 
the water and secure the bar. If the house 
had ever caught fire we would have 
gone up in smoke and become a part of 
the wind in the firs. All the while Maw 
worked on the latch, she complained 
about the world not loving her. We 
three children and our mother were the 
only living creatures who cared at all 
about her, and if it were not for us, the 
ants would carry her out the keyhole 
(she always said this, though she had no 
keyhole). When we were gone in winter 
she had no one. Strangely enough, she 
never spoke with bitterness about the 
hardships she endured, the deprivation, 
during the long frozen days and nights 
of deep snow. She complained only of 
not being loved. Perhaps pride covered 
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initially, 





privation; pride in being able to do some- 
thing constructive for Gram and Gramp. 
Each morning, in the dead of winter, 
they would watch for smoke from her 
cabin chimney, knowing she must be 
all right if she could get out of bed and 
build a fire. And twice a week they 
drove to her cabin with sleigh and team, 
carrying supplies. But they did not show 
Mother’s understanding gentleness, or 
our open easy affection. Gramp was 
kind, but extremely quiet; Gram was 
full of unbounded laughter, but quick 
to anger. So ants would carry Maw out 
the keyhole... 

There was an improvised bed along 
one wall for two of us, but we all three 
wanted to sleep with Maw and often 
did. We’d sink down into the great bed 
which held, besides the four of us, two 
feather ticks and a straw tick made sweet 
with dried sprigs of wild mint. We’d 
stare up into the gathering darkness and 
listen to Maw talk of her first life while 
wind moved the great firs, and the chill- 
ing yelp of coyote or wail of wolf could 
be heard, sometimes far, sometimes near; 
and a few mosquitoes whined over us. 
Deep in the feather bed, with Maw near 
and the door secure, we were protected 
against everything—save mosquitoes. 


“STAGING IN MONTANA — Some 
lady correspondents, who recently 
reached Montana on the overland coach, 
gives her impressions of the Rocky Moun- 
tain staging in a letter to an Eastern 
paper. This is what she says: “These 
stages are towed by four horses, steered 
by the most elegant young gentlemen 
ever seen, whose cheeks always glow 
with the blush of youth and innocence, 
and whose eyes are always on the alert 
for holes in the road instead of the young 
ladies in the stage. Some portions of 
the road is along hillsides, and the preci- 
pice below is very frightful to many 
women’s nerves, and they turn pale and 
grasp out: ‘Oh! driver, do be careful!’ 
and the like, but he goes on his winding 
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When we said good-by to Maw each 
fall, her loneliness spread out and fol- 
lowed us. “I'll set the table for you every 
meal till you come back. Every meal. 
And I'll talk to you like you’re right 
here. But ants’ll carry me out the key- 
hole .. .” 

Maw completed her duty. And when 
she proved up on her homestead, a new 
cabin was built for her close by the other 
dwellings on the main ranch. But the 
new house held no spell for us children. 
The joy and the dream had ended. We 
had outgrown her world. At the age of 
eleven and twelve we were bored with 
covered wagons, the gold of mining 
camps, and children just so-o-o high. We 
were weary of tales told many times. 
Even the four-legged chicken held no 
spell. We laughed at Maw and avoided 
her when we could. She would stand on 
her doorstep and call to us, but we did 
not answer unless Mother made us go 
to her. We entered a new world, while 
she remained in hers, pathetic and alone. 

We had a grand sufficiency. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Wadams were in the early 
wave of immigrants to Bannack in 1862. Wilson 
Wadams (Pap) died in Beaverhead county on 
Sept. 6, 1902. His wife (Maw) Mary Jane, out- 
lived him by almost two decades, but was buried 
by his side in May, 1921 


way. One lady asked the driver what 
he would do if the stage went down the 
bank? ‘Roll down,’ said he. ‘Do you ever 
have any accidents on this road?’ said 
she. ‘Sometimes, but not often,’ was the 
reply. “What do the people say that get 
hurt?’ ‘Nothing, for we knock them on 
the head at once, was the answer, which 
did not at all reassure the lady.” 

(Helena Weekly Herald, November 7, 


1872) 





“The ‘new look’ of the Montana Maga- 
zine of History is most attractive.” 
Dr. CarL McFartanp, President 
Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana. 
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MARK TWAIN’S JUMPING FROG 


ANOTHER VERSION OF THE FAMED STORY 
By Rufus A. Coleman 


When Samuel L. Clemens made his 
one and only visit to the Pacific North- 
west in August, 1895, he was a sick old 
man afflicted with a carbuncle on one 
of his legs. On his first lap of his famous 
journey around the world (west to east 
in contrast to the usual direction of world 
travelers), he gained wide experiences, 
some of which two years later he was 
to include in his Following the Equator. 
His immediate objective, however, was 
not to enjoy scenery or write another 
book; it was to pay off as soon as possible 
the appalling debt thrust upon him by 
the failure of the Webster Publishing 
Company. In his Montana lectures Clem- 
ens drew together old-timers from sev- 
eral western states, those who had either 
read his books, heard of his fame, or 
had known him personally years before 
in Nevada and California. Although 
there is no proof, the narrator in the 
following newspaper article may have 
been one of these, since he lived in the 
region at this time. 

Clemens’ death, fifteen years later, 
marked the second great occasion in 
Montana for the humorist’s friends and 
admirers to “chew the rag” over the 
days that were no more. This reminis- 
cence from The Anaconda Standard for 
Sunday, April 24, 1910, is worth notice 
not because it is factual, since in a note- 
book item jotted down presumably on 
the spot, Clemens himself refuted many 
of its assertions. Variants of the jump- 
ing frog story were in circulation before 
and after Clemens had heard Ben Coon 
drone out his version of it in a bar at 
Angel’s Camp. The episode is, in fact, 
well based in folk-lore.* The old-timer 
here interviewed was fictionizing, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, probably the 





Mr. Coleman, a professor of English at Montana 
State University, colorfully reported the one and 
only trip of the noted humorist through Montana in 
1895, in our Spring issue. 
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former, tall tales being part and parcel 
of frontier psychology. The story is not 
only told plausibly, but in fabrication it 
is in line with what Clemens himself 
often did in his greener years. Paulding? 
doubtless had known Clemens. An old 
Montana resident, he was evidently re- 
spected by the people in and around 
Butte. His place names and newspaper 
titles are accurate. His tears seem genu- 
ine. 


Old “Doc” William Paulding came 
up town from the poor farm yester- 
day to learn for certain the truth of 
the report that his old friend, Mark 
Twain is dead. When General War- 
ren, to whom he referred the matter 
declared the report to be a fact, the 
tears rolled down Paulding’s cheeks, 
and he sobbed as he told about the 
time he knew Twain down in Nevada. 

“IT never knew him as Mark Twain, 
though,” said the “Doc.” “I knew him 
as Sam Clemens.” 


“Doc” Paulding is one of the oldest 
men now living in Silver Bow County, 
aproaching 90 years of age. He was 
born near St. Catherines, in Canada, 
June 16, 1821. He has lived around 
Butte for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is a familiar sight to old 
residents, having made his living as 


a horse auctioneer selling horses 
through the streets of the city. He 
*A. B. Paine, (ed.), Mark Twain's Note Book (New 


York: Harper, 1935), 7. 


* There are many references. Three good ones are: 


A. B. Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography (New 
York: Harper, 1912), 270-3; Bernard DeVoto, 
Mark Twain’s America (Boston: Little, 1932), 171- 
8; Ivan Benson, Mark Twain’s Western Years 


(Stanford University Press, 1938), 127-31. 
*“William ‘Doc’ Paulding lived at 59 West Broadway 
from 1895 to 1903, and from 1903 to 1910, inclusive, 
he was an inmate of the County Poor Farm. After 
this year I can’t find anything about him.” (Excerpt 
from letter dated March 6, 1952, by Miss Lulu M. 
Eschle, Librarian of Butte Public Library.) 
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has also been successful as a veterin- 
arian in his day, which gained him 
the soubriquet of “Doc.” 


One of the earliest sketches written 
by Mark Twain was the celebrated 
story of the “Jumping Frog of Cal- 
averas.” It was perhaps the first thing 
he wrote that became famous, and that 
first started him on the road to fame 
in the very front rank of America’s 
authors. “Doc” Paulding tells the inci- 
dent of the jumping frog as it actually 
happened. 


“IT cannot give the exact date when 
this happened,” said “Doc,” “but it 
was in the early 60’s. I went to Cali- 
fornia Jan. 2, 1860,and later worked 
in the Comstock and became acquaint- 
ed with many famous people in Vir- 
ginia City and elsewhere in Nevada. I 
remember well when I first met Sam 
Clemens. We were both broke and 
at Big Oak flat, Amador County. We 
started from there together; I had a 
shotgun but no money and Sam had 
a few nickels in his pocket. We went 
over the mountains to the south fork 
of the American River and reached 
the toll bridge there. The toll-keeper 
demanded our toll. We asked how 
much it was and he said the toll was 
10 cents. 


“We are both broke,” I said. 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
which side of the river you are on, 
so long as you are broke,” said the 
tollkeeper. It was Eli George. 

We chewed the rag with George 
for a while, trying to get him to let 
us through. He had a frog on the 
table and he claimed that it could 
outjump any frog in those parts. 

I told him that I would bet my shot- 
gun against $10 that I could get a 
frog that would outjump his frog. 

George immediately put down a $10 
gold piece on the table and I laid down 
my shotgun. 

“T will let you get the frog your- 
self,” I said. 
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So George went down to the river 
bank to get another frog. Meanwhile 
I took hold of his frog by the neck, 
forcing his mouth open, and poured a 
lot of shot down into him until his belly 
was full. Pretty soon George came 
back with the frog and asked me if 
I was satisfied with it. I looked the 
frog all over and said it would do. 
We lined up the two frogs at the edge 
of the table. George pricked his frog 
with a pin and gave him a push, but 
he wouldn’t budge. He couldn’t. I 
gave my frog a little pinch and a push 
and he jumped clean off the table and 
down into the American River. I 
picked up the $10 and the shotgun and 
Sam and I went on. 


George must have tumbled pretty 
quick to the shot in his frog, for we 
had not gone a quarter of a mile on 
the road toward Greenwood valley 
when George caught up with us, run- 
ning and out of breath. 

“Give me back my money,” he cried. 
“You played a trick on me.” 

“T have the shotgun,” I said, “and I 
will fill your belly full of shot also if 
you don’t get out of here.” 


He went back and Sam and I were 
rich for a time. We had supper and 
stayed over night at Greenwood valley 
and spent about all the $10. We then 
went to Forest hill and Dutch flat and 
Meadow lake and parted. 

I used to do anything I could get to 
do in those days, and, in fact, have 
had to live by my wits all my life. I 
worked for a time on the PIOCHE 
RECORD ' and the VIRGINIA CITY 
ENTERPRISE, but was not on that 
paper at the time Clemens was. He 
was, however, in Virginia City at the 
time I was working on that paper. The 
“jumping frog” story was told every- 
where around there. Sam wrote it 
up and it made him famous. 


*In its beginning Pioche Record was called Ely Rec- 


ord. For data see: Winifred Gregory, (ed.), 
American Newspapers, 1821-1936 (New York: Wil- 
son, 1937). 
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An Englishman touring America re- 
cently noted the (to him) remarkable 
fact that one group of Americans or an- 
other is always involved in a campaign 
of some sort to raise money. If you stop 
to think about it, it is something of a 
phenomenon. Yet it is certainly part of 
the American scene. 

Constant money raising campaigns 
may be an irritant, but think of what is 
accomplished in this country by volun- 
tary contributions to one cause or an- 
other! All of which is by way of an- 
nouncing that the Historical Society of 
Montana is about to launch a campaign 
for funds to complete its museum. 

The recent legislative session appro- 
priated $20,000 for this purpose, with the 
understanding that this Society would 
try to raise the additional $40,000 neces- 
sary to complete the job. That’s the goal, 
$40,000—and its a lot of money. But if 
Montana wants the finest museum in the 
west, and wants to finish what it has 
started, that’s what it will take—$40,000. 

We are not asking anyone to contribute 
who hasn’t visited the museum because 
we can’t verbalize the museum. But we 
have a wonderful start and a great po- 
tential and we'd like to prove it to those 
of you who haven’t seen the museum by 
taking you on a tour. Then we will una- 
bashedly ask for help. 

To those of you who have seen the mu- 
seum—how about it? Is it worth spend- 
ing $40,000 to finish? The question may 
be rhetorical, but we’d like the answer in 
terms of concrete help. Money. We'll 
never get the museum finished without 
your voluntary contributions. It can be 
the finest historical museum in the west. 
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Pinector’s Roundup 
K. Ross Toole 


It can be something of which every Mon- 
tanan can be intensely proud. But only 
if you help. 

Make no mistake about it, good goods 
have gone into this museum—and will 
continue to go into it. There has been 
no compromise with excellence. This 
month, John C. Ewers, Associate Curator 
of Ethnology at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and one of the finest museum men 
in the country, returns for the second 
time to counsel us. We may have to 
change personnel from time to time for 
lack of funds, but nothing second rate 
will go into the museum in the form of 
talent or material. 

Montana, with its rich heritage, with 
its dramatic and colorful history, de- 
serves a fine museum if for no other rea- 
son than that it is the best of all possible 
ways to explain our commonwealth to 
non-Montanans. But what about our own 
kids? What better way to teach them 
to cherish the community in which they 
live? What about ourselves and our 
pride? Why can’t we have the best mu- 
seum in the west? We can. We’ve gota 
fine start. Now we need your help to 
finish. 

For any contribution in excess of one 
dollar you will receive a card making 
you a life time sponsor of the museum. 
But what really counts is that you will 
know that you have given the lie to those 
who say that. we are too poor and too 
apathetic to have the best. 

Please make your checks payable to 
the Historical Society of Montana and 
mark them clearly MUSEUM FUND. 
Send them to the Historical Society of 
Montana, State Capital, Helena. Remem- 
ber, your contribution is deductible— 
vour pride isn’t. 
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MISSOURI RIVER JOURNEY. 1S66 


LUXURY DID NOT EXIST ON THE RIVER 
BOATS OUT OF FORT BENTON 


BY 


This is the story of Cornelius Hedges’ 
trip down the Missouri River in 1866, 
as told in his diary.' He wrote a day by 
day account aboard the Lady Parkinson, 
one of Captain W. H. Parkinson’s steam 
boats; of trials and tribulations, pleasant 
times, noisy parties, sights, and events 
of interest. 


“This memorable trip consumed the 
entire month [of October] while provi- 
sions were laid in for only twenty days. 
The male passengers besides having to 
pay $100 in gold, had to work their pas- 
sage [as well as] eke out subsistence 
gathering bull-berries along the shore.” 

As early as May 2, 1866, Hedges wrote 
his mother that he would have to wait 
until October to come home (Westfield, 
Massachusetts). And that he planned to 
go down the Missouri on a mackinaw. 
He had been in Montana since 1864, and 
in Helena since January, 1865. A second 
letter dated September 12, 1866, says his 
return is still “uncertain.” 


However, by Tuesday, September 25, 
he wrote, “All preparation |made| for 
most of our company to leave. Fare paid 
for Thurs. morn with Maj. & Toole.’ 
Wed. 26th. left carpet bag with clothes 
& provisions. Thurs. 27th. Waited all 
forenoon for stage. Mrs. J. D. Cooper® 
was a passenger of our coach [as well as | 
Bohm, Metz, Toole, Cooper, Maj. & W—, 
Mitchell, Huxthal.” 





Helen Brazier (Mrs. Paul F.) is a prominent resident 
of Helena. A graduate of Wellesley, she has long been 
interested in the journals and papers of her grand- 
father, Cornelius Hedges. Because this is the hundreth 
anniversary of Judge Hedges graduation from Yale, 
Mrs. Brazier wanted to publish something about the 
man who, among other accomplishments, has been 
credited with organizing our Territorial School system. 
We are delighted that she has done so well in her first 

published editing of the extensive Hedges papers. 
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They made a start but right away the 
tackling broke. However, they reached 
Clark’s, now the Sieben ranch, “about 
7—good supper in coach.” The next day 
they breakfasted at Clark’s. “Bone for 
Willy.” (There must have been a dog 
along.) The road was good through the 
canyon and they reached Kennedy’s at 
noon where they “got chickens.” They 
then had to walk “considerable” and 

“Reached Dearborn at dark. good sup- 
per with stewed chicken. slept before 
the fire while ‘Maj’ told stories. 

Sept. 29. Bursen (the driver) got out 
early—teams balky roads hilly. Reached 
Sun River in good season—had real bath. 
We shot several prarie chicken & had 
them for supper. Made bed in hay stack. 

Sept. 30 Sunday, |The party] growling 
at Bursen for getting us up so early— 
started about 7— only 1 hill to walk up. 
had middle front seat. reached springs 
early—had coffee. News of Indian trou- 
ble—got out shooting irons & loaded up. 

Oct. lst. Started about midnight—rode 
outside with Toole & Burse not so cold as 
expected. |They warmed themselves 
singing|. “Bring Your Families West.” 
Got into Benton before sunrise—found 
all the boys & would have started at 3, 
but waited for baggage—meals aboard 
boat.” 

The baggage came during the night. 
The stage trip from Helena to Fort Ben- 
ton had taken four days and a night. 

On October second all were aboard 
the boat but Julia Dean, an actress of 
“national reputation” who had been per- 
forming in Helena’s “new theatre” built 
by C. C. Huntley on Wood Street.‘ One 
of the mackinaws that left Fort Benton 
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This dramatic drawing, by the artist Bodmer who accompanied the adventuresome Prince Maximilian 





of Wied-Neuwied, is of the early upper-Missouri River steamer Yellowstone in 1833, when the keel- 
boat was still much in vogue. 


at the same time was named the Julia 
Dean. But the actress was a passenger 
along with the Parkinsons and my grand- 
father on the Lady Parkinson.’ The diary 
is somewhat confusing, and amusing, 
hereafter with references to “Julia 
Dean,” sometimes meaning the actress, 
sometimes the boat. 

The actress came on board at noon and 
they finally shoved off at eight P.M., with 
all passengers “full of glee” and “on top 
of boat.” Fort Benton fired a salute. 
That evening Hedges was chosen “edi- 
tor.” They passed the time playing cards. 
There was a great rush for shore when 
the boat stopped as did the “several other 
boats.” The next day he comments that 
the “scenery fine—white sandstone chis- 
eled into unnat. shapes steamboat & 
Hole in the Wall.” This first day they 
were “aground” in the afternoon, the 
first of innumerable times. And the card 
game of the previous evening was the 
first of many games of whist in the diary 
accounts. Hedges “stood guard with Chu- 
masero.” 

|The next day] “passed several rapids 
—aground on one of them. Several boats 
constantly in view. Stopped at Two Calf 
island & went hunting—crew cut poles 
for masts & sweeps. 

Oct. 5. passed new trading post of Am. 
Fur Co.—many squaws on the banks. 
Sweeps working but noisy. 


SuMMER, 1953 


Cornelius Hedges was my grandfather. He is, perhaps, 
most widely known as the man who originated the 
National Park idea. He kept “journals,” as -he 
called his notebooks, from January 20, 1849 to 
April 9, 1907. They were never written for publi- 
cation so the wording and punctuation are in his 
style. All but four of these diaries are now in my 
possession. The original journal about the Wa'sh- 
burn Expedition to the Yellowstone is in the Mon- 
tana Historical Library. The “Yale” diary was 
found in a second hand book store by Dr. T. P. 
Regan and given by him to Gordon Hedges Pres- 
cott, the first great grandson of Cornelius. The two 
missing original diaries are those of 1865 and 1866 

The Iowa Department of History and Archives 
has copies of all papers pertaining to that State, 
including the 1866 diary which I made from my 
mother’s hand-written copy. Professor E. S. Os- 
good of the University of Minnesota has had the 
Hedges diaries, letters, and papers properly cata- 
logued. Since Cornelius Hedges graduated from 
Yale in 1853, James T. Babb, Librarian of Yale 
University, has had the diaries, including the one 
owned by Mr. Prescott, as well as the map given 
to Mr. Brown, microfilmed for that University. 
Furthermore, he has donated a similar microfilm 
to the Montana Historical Library. They are, there- 
fore, available to History students in both the East 
and the West. 

Mrs. Anne McDonnell, of the Montana Historical 
Library, says that “Maj” was a nickname for Cap- 
tain W. H. Parkinson. As Warren Toole was a 
highly respected friend of Hedges in 1865, I suggest 
the “Toole” mentioned was E. W. Toole. 

By “Mrs. J. D. Cooper,” he means Julia Dean Cooper, 
the actress. Further references to her will follow. 
The name, “W——” is illegible. 

‘This theater had opened June 14, 1866, according to 
grandfather's diary of that date. Julia Dean had 
been married to a Dr. Hayne, but in July, 1866, 
“She obtained a divorce and became the wife of 
James Cooper.” Apparently that marriage took 
place here. On July thirtieth the diary reports that 
he “heard Julia Dean play ‘the Lady of Lyons’.” 
\gain on the thirty-first she played in “Griseldis,” 
and on August second in “Camille.” On August 
twenty-eighth she gave an “address to the Ameri- 
can Flat.” Obviously, Cornelius admired her very 
much. 
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| His only comment on October sixth 
was|, “Mouth of Musselshell.” Oct. 7. 
Boat aground early. Passengers divided 
off to take turns at oars. Capt. Lyman 
made sail—wind high & several boats 
aground at the same time.” They passed 
the Vigilante, Prospector, Nugget “& sev. 
others. Worked hard at oars—good run— 
100 miles, saw first buffalo— 

Oct. 8. Started at 4—Volunteers at 
oars—Dry Fork—raised sail for first time 
—saw several buffalo—stopped early to 
hunt and wait for Julia Dean {boat}. 
[He and the Captain and Cooper played 
whist with Julia, the actress. | 

[On October ninth they started early 
passing the mouth of the Milk River] 
about 9—Snow—men worked at oars 
willingly. Water seems to have shrunk 
full of snags—stopped at camp of wood 
choppers after dark with Prospector 65 
miles south |of| Copeland. [He spent 
the evening on shore by a camp fire. The 
following day they had a late start and] 
ran into snags & broke windows. Several 
went hunting—saw several herds of buf- 
falo—70 miles run—Dark when reached 
other boats. 

Oct. 11. Started 4.30 Passed site of 
old Ft. McKenzie. Prospector, Mountain- 
eer, Bear, Julia ran with us. Stood guard 
first part of night. 40 mi. above Union. 

Oct. 12—early start. Capt. offered to 
leave at Ft. Union those dissatisfied & 
refund money. High wind drove us under 
high bank & bluff—lay up several hours 
—went up bank & found shells. Near 
night got off-—hard rowing—dark before 
we reached Union. Went up & examined 
Fort. lat. 48—no whiskey. 

Oct. 13. start 5.30—head wind & slow 
—passed mouth of Yellowstone about 7. 
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Had Cornelius Hedges really taken 

a mackinaw boat, as depicted here 

by the early artist William Cary, he 

would have suffered even more in- 

dignities than developed on the 
“Lady Parkinson.” 


Ft. William. About 8 co. of 13th ‘(Reg)’ 
Col Rankin. All went ashore. This Ft. 
only 24% miles by land from Union in 
Assiniboin country—Wind strong against 
us—sweeps abandoned & hands set at 
oars. 3 buffalo seen on bluffs near night. 
Were going to run part of night but grew 
so dark on snag & bar, tied up to a bar 
got warm by going to bed. Julia Dean & 
Bear only near us. 

Oct. 14. (Sun) cloudy, cold & misty— 
very cold went to bed to keep warm. 
started late—breakfast not till near 9— 
stayed to 2nd table to get a warm biscuit 
—had no dinner great scramble for sup- 
per—very cold—went to bed to keep 
warm. Stove put up in afternoon but 
smoked awfully. Good run—some esti- 
mated at 120 miles & think we will make 
Berthold tomorrow—tied up under bank 
& waited for Julia Dean. 

Oct. 15. Boat did not start till 6—cold, 
stormy, snow, hail & rain. No breakfast 
till 10. Cook undertook to run us on 2 
meals—didn’t succeed. Stove smoked till 
we put pipe through roof. Prospector 
still behind—only Julia & Bear in com- 
pany—had 3 meals within 7 hours. Whist 
with Judge, Maxwell & others. Wind 
helped in forenoon but it was hard work- 
ing in afternoon—saw Indians, buffalo, 
antelope, etc. |spent the evening] dis- 
cussing good dishes.” 

The food was getting scarce. The pas- 
sengers were getting pretty hungry and 
were going to be hungrier. It rained 
during the night and “many got wet.” 

“Oct. 16. Boat didnt start till 6—got 
up at 8 after first set at table—cold, 
stormy & icy—trees covered with ice. 
Everybody shivering & scrambling to get 
around stove—stopped at 11 for wood— 
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Early drawing of a keel boat, which relied on 
wind and mostly manpower to buck the treach- | 







erous Missouri and Yellowstone during the fur- |  2)5% 


trade Period. 


played whist all forenoon with cold feet 
—in p.m. passengers worked oars—storm 
ceased. Passed Little Missouri about 3— 
just below banks & bluffs covered with 
Indians. All got out guns, but the In- 
dians proved friendly—several hundred.” 

The Indians were Lower Gros Ven- 
tres. They had bull hide boats which 
the squaws were loading with wood. He 
comments on their fine appearance in 
red and white blankets. 

On October seventeenth they stopped 
an hour and visited Fort Berthold and 
saw the Indian settlement and “burying 
ground” on poles and in trees. There 
was only one company of soldiers but 
no extra supplies to be had. The day’s 
scenery was “burnt hills and sandstone 
reefs.”” They made twenty-five miles that 
day. “Living getting pretty thin—crew 
act tired & pasengers wont work.” 

“Oct. 18. boat started late only run 
a short time then wind became violent 
& drove us ashore. Here we are a gloomy 
day. Some thought storm might last sev- 
eral days. We estimated chance of being 
froze in & footing it across. bull berries 
by the ton. I ate a quantity & liked 
them. Munson shot a chicken, Toole a 
rabbit, Baggs a deer.” |a big help to 
supplement thinning rations. | 

Oct. 19—Since storm everyone anxious 
to hurry. Passengers divided into parties 
to work oars 4% hour Made good speed all 
day. Board getting poor. Several parties 
of Indians. Crew took the oars at four.” 
{As it was a moonlight night they ran 
until twelve, making one hundred miles; 
and now found themselves some thirty 
miles from Fort Rice, North Dakota. 
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They passed the mouth of the Hart 
River.| “Geese flying all the time.” 

Oct. 20.—Large encampment of In- 
dians on left bank—over 100 lodges— 
plenty of timber & fine grove of cotton- 
woods. Our shift went to work at 12 & 
worked 1% hour each till we reached Ft 
Rice at 114%. All went ashore—had to 
walk a mile. Col. Reeves in command of 
5 companies. Gen Terry here on a visit. 
Good stock of goods—bought tobacco & 
pipe. Boys got plenty of whiskey. Stay 
1144 hours. Passed mouth of Canon Ball 
River in 114 hours—run on sand bars & 
over trees. Men cutting wood—devil to 
pay all night.” | Whether this statement 
refers to the whiskey or the usual battles 
with the elements, is not clear. They 
passed the mouth of the Grand River 
in South Dakota that night. | 

{On October twenty-first he rowed | 
“in the forenoon & it was hard rowing 
at times. Wind at times drove us too 
fast. Got grounded about 4 & had a hard 
time to get off—then ran ashore & on a 
snag—boat aground several times dur- 
ing the night. some think we will make 
Sioux City in eight days. Uncertain. 
River full of shoals. 

Oct. 22. Wind blew hard this morning, 
but it was favorable & we went like 





lightening at times & right through sand 


Plassman, Mrs. M. E. “Mrs. W. H. Parkinson, Pio- 
neer of 1864, Crossed Plains Comfortably in Car- 
riage.” Newspaper clipping in Manuscript Case at 
Montana Historical Library. In it Mrs. Parkinson 
describes her husband’s mackinaws as having berths 
on either side of a passage, “much like a Pullman 
sleeper. Then there was a small dining room and 
back of that kitchen.” She also tells of accompany- 
ing her husband down the Missouri River to Sioux 
City in 1866, and that states that Julia Dean, “the 
well known actress,” went with them. 
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bars. Overtook the Julia Dean on a bar 
& passed her. Wind rose to a gale—2 
oars & one sweep broken & we drifted 
ashore after getting off a bar. Boat 
seemed like pasteboard—boat leaked 
badly —all hands bailing & caulking 
cracks—broke our mast trying to move— 
went to bed to get comfortable—dashing 
waves, howling winds & swaying boat— 
tried about night to start but went ashore 
soon. The Julia Dean got off. Moun- 
taineer passed in evening. No dinner to- 
day—desolate time. Put up mast in even- 
ing but wind rose again—had to lay still. 
used sweep to make mast—on an island— 
very cold—prospect gloomy—wind all 
night. 

Oct. 23. Boat started early—bitter cold 
with brisk wind. Got up to take my turn 
at oars at 8 before breakfast. Passed 
mouth of Moreau early. Several boats 
aground that passed us last night—lively 
time getting around some bends. Wind 
fell about noon — quite comfortable — 
made good time & passed Little Chey- 
enne about 1 o’clock—progress moderate 
all afternoon—splendid moonlight & boat 
was run all night. Cabin crowded & 
table full of card players. Weather not 
so cold & prospects more cheerful.” 

On October twenty-fourth they passed 
the mouth of the Big Cheyenne at five 
A. M. but the boat was grounded several 
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This is the steamboat Helena (No. 3), pride of T. C. 
Powers, which sunk at Bonhomme Island, South Da- 
kota in 1887, after many harrowing adventures out 


of Fort Benton. 


times more that morning. Hedges worked 
on sweeps, slept and rowed, and stood 
guard. The Bear overtook them. “Passed 
Fort Sully about 10.” Here they had a 
race with the Julia Dean; their boat took 
the left channel around the island, the 
Julia the other. “We came out ahead. 
Steamboat Enterprize about 8 at old Ft. 
Pierre. All went aboard—many got whis- 
key—noisy night. 

|On October twenty-fifth they were 
on sand bars several times| - - - Bends 
brought us in conflict & in spite of all 
we went ashore - - - Prof. Patch left boat 
on account of hard words of Capt.—lay 
up for two hours. Patch came back.* 
Head winds—river very much cut up. 
Bear boat alone near us. [Some wood 
choppers told them they were one hun- 
dred and thirty miles from Randall. It 
was hard to get any one to work the 
boat and they didn’t start until the moon 





rose.| Whist with Mrs. Parkinson & 
Cooper|s|. Country has changed — no 
game. 

Oct. 26 - - - No one knows where we 


are—built fire on shore & explored— 
more whist. Heard Prospector sunk be- 
low Rice .Started at 3—made about 5 
mi.—Head winds—on sand bar—laid up 
for night—looks discouraging—nothing 
but bacon, bread & coffee—Time hangs 
heavy. Haven't made more than ten mi. 
in 21 hours. Where we stop is near Three 
On sand bar all night. Passen- 
I have 


Islands. 
gers living on private stores. 
none. 

Sat. Oct. 27. Awoke by crew getting 
boat off bar—run mile or so & stopped. 
Wind fell some & passengers went to 
work about 9. Crew on sweeps.—Poor 
dinner. Pork, bread & coffee. Worked 
oars in P. M.—made about 5 miles an 
hour. In short time wind rose & tied up 
to a sand bar. Wind became a gale. To- 
morrow my birthday—cant keep promise 
to be with my wife. 
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Had Hedges traveled further, on one of the luxury 

liners which plied the Ohio or the Mississippi, he 

wouid have tound conditions muc ever COul- 
pare this menu with some of his meals. 


Oct. 28. Sun. Boat didnt start till broad 
daylight—hard time getting off—didnt 
rise till 3rd table—coffee & bread. Wind 
died down & W——’s crew pulled all 
forenoon. Reached Randall at noon— 
Bohm, Metz, Wood, Cleveland & Logan 
left us to go by stage. Capt. got sugar 
ham & coffee, rations for 60 for 4 days. 
Fort seemed pleasant with fine houses 
round the square. Waited till 3.30 be- 
fore ready to start-—fare by stage $14.00, 
time 2 days—140 mi, by land 240 by 
water.—had good supper. After had race 
with Julia Dean. Boat full of Julia Dean 
passengers all the evening—singing & 
card playing - - -. 

Oct. 29—on bar. | That day they passed 
Niobrara and reached Bonne Homme 
island.| took left hand channel & lost 
by it. Stopped at night 14 miles above 
Yankton—built fire. No more running at 
night. Potatoes 1.25 a bushel — some 
baked in fire. Sat up late to pass the 
time played cards. High bluffs on Da- 
kota side. 150 miles from Sioux City. 

Oct. 30. Boat didnt start till 44— 
morning cool & ice along the shore. We 
worked hard to get up to Yankton. Could 
see it along way off on the bluffs.—went 
ashore about 9—Concluded to leave boat 
& take stage.‘ Started about noon with 
Lyman, Miller, Munson, Max & Al. Had 
glorious good time—passed James River 
at 1 reached Vermillion at sunset. Had 
a great time at supper—three other wag- 
ons of mackinaw passengers.” 

|On October thirty-first he tells of his 
stage racing with the one in which the 
Coopers and Chumasero were riding. | 
“crossed the Big Sioux on a hand ferry 
about 1 o’clock & struck soil of State of 
lowa with great pleasure. 4 miles more 
took us to Northwestern Hotel where we 
found Bohm, Cleveland & others. Jolly 
P. M. Had wash & clean clothes. 
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“ Bill of Fare 


Steamer Monarch, Cincinnati, Memphis and New (Orieans, 
Union Line Passenger Packet 








J. A. Williamson, Master A.D. Armstrong, Clerk 
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Dioner on Kourd the Steamer Monarch, Mareh 31, 


SOUP 
Green Turtle Oyster a la Plessey 
Fisi 
Barbecnhed Red a la Maitre Decats 
Trout a la Vortpre 


ROAST ; 
Pork Pig Mutton 
Chuck Veal Chicken 


HOT ENTREES 
Scallop of Chicken with Mushrooms and Green Corn 
Val an Vent of Oysters a la Buchmer 
Tendons of Veal a la Dumpling and Green Peas 
Fillets of Fow! with Truffle Supreme Sauce 
Curbancedes of Mutton Garnisbed with New Potatoes 
Vegetables of the Season 






ef 
Turkey 














COLD DISHES 
Potted Fowl! and Tongue Ornamented with Jelly 
med Turkey, Champagne Jelly 
Cream with Apple Jelly 
BOILED 
Muttoo Country Ham Corned Beef 
Turkey Tongue Chicken 


CONDIMENTS 








Radishes Oyster Catsup Green Onions 
Spanish Olives Worcestersbire Sauce John Bull Sance 

i Lettuce Chow Chow Freoch Mustard 
i} Raw Tomatoes Chives Horseradish Cucumbers 


Sbrimp Paste Cold Slaw Celery 
Pickies Pickled Onions 
GAME 
Pate Chaud of Pigeon a la Chausseur 
Teal Duck Braised a la Madeira 

PASTRY AND DESSERTS 

Pies 
Apple Whortilebderry Peach Cherry 

Gooseberry and Mince 











Tarts 
Apple aml Gooseberry 
Pofts 
Chocolate 
Miser taneous 
Cabinet Pudding, Custard Sauce Lemon Ice Cream 
Rusman Cream Apple Tarts with Quince Macaroons 
Jelly Pie Ornaments Boiled Custard Apple Meringue 
Naples Biseuit Boston Cream Cak« Orange Jelly 
Almonds Cheese Cake Cocoanut Cream 





CAKES 
Pound Fruit Jelly Sponge Pium Cioud 
CCNFECTIONERY 
Candy Kisses Golden Molasses Cocoanut Drops 
Cream Figs French Kisses Lemon Drops Gum Drops 
NUTS AND FRUITS 
Raisins Almonde Prunes Brazil Nuts Pecans 
Peanuts Filberts English Walnuts Pineapple 
Oranges Bananas Figs Applies Dates 
Coffee 


D. H. KENDALLE,. Steward 


[On November first, he records] most 
of our men from the Lady Parkinson 
came in & glad to get away. Slept good 


share of afternoon. Boats all came in 


tonight - - - 


* Patch had made a “futile attempt” at running a “select 
private school” in Helena in 1865 and “by virtue 
of this occupation -<« | was] dubbed Professor. 
But children were few here in those early years and 
the business could:not have been remunerative, for 
Prof. Patch worked his passage down the river in 
the Fall of 1866 on our mackinaw.” Many years 
later he died at Flathead Lake. 

In a paper written many years later, Cornelius Hed- 
ges wrote a paragraph on the difficulties of this trip 
which concluded: “We all left the boat at Yankton 
and hired teams to take us to Sioux City where we 
chartered the only hotel for twenty-four hours and 
had a continual banquet.” This mellow statement 
is born out by his remark on November third, 1866, 
“Splendid breakfast, custard pie & cakes with cream 
for coffee 
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Nov. 4th—prarie fires in all directions. 
Iowa Falls. Expected to take next meal 
with Edna—Seemed good to get on cars. 
No wife at depot—took hack—Edna not 
here—awfully disappointed. |His wife 
had returned to Connecticut to wait for 
him with her family. Perhaps this in- 
spired him to get a] “new suit of clothes” 
and shampoo” [on November fifth. | 

Nov. 12. Left for east. Forgot money 
but hurried back.” 

One would think that after this arduous 
journey, Cornelius Hedges might be 
content to stay in “The States” for 
awhile. But he apparently found the 
East too tame, as did many of the other 
passengers who had come down the river 
with him. He was anxious to return to 
Helena as soon as possible; this time ac- 
companied by his wife and two small 
sons.° 

On April 6, 1867, five months later, he 
wrote in his diary, Telegraphed to Coun- 
cil Bluffs & found river was open. De- 
termined to start on Mon. | Thursday, 
the eleventh] “Boat started—Many old 
friends on board.” 

Cornelius Hedges was on his way back 
to Montana Territory. 

*Wyllys and Henry Hedges. Henry, born after Cor- 
nelius, left Iowa for Montana, broke his leg play- 
ing on the deck of the boat on the return trip. Ac- 
cording to the 1867 diary, the leg was first set by 
the Captain of the steamboat, and twice reset by 
doctors at Army Posts along the Missouri. He 
was never lame. My mother, Edna Cornelia, was on 
the way, too. She was born in Helena in September, 
1867. 

* Plassman, op. cit., Mrs. Parkinson said they returned 
to Fort Benton on the steamboat Waverly, “The 


same that brought Judge Munson and Judge Hedges 
[back] to Montana.” 
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Had the “Lady Parkinson” passengers stop- 
ped off at Fort Union during its hey-day, 
they probably would have found whiskey— 
and excitement—in great abundance. This is 
an early drawing of the famous fur-trading 
and river post of Fort Benton, where the 
river journey started. 


“OPIUM SMOKING. A novel case 
was brought into the probate court this 
afternoon. Three persons, one male and 
two females, were arraigned before 
Judge Walker, charged with smoking 
opium. The Hon. C. G. Cox appeared 
for the defense. After hearing the evi- 
dence, the prisoners were discharged, 
upon motion of Mr. Cox, on the ground 
that under the law no crime was com- 
mitted, as the smoking was not proved 
to have taken place in a public place 
used for the purpose.” 

(Miles City Daily Press, October 30, 
1882. ) 


HELL’S FURY SCORNED 


“EVERYWHERE in the midst of the 
many heroic and tireless workers at the 
great |[Helena| fire on Monday night 
‘Feb. 22, 1869) might be seen the Rt. 
Re~. Bishop Tuttle, braving the heat, 
lifting and tugging, and continuing his 
labors like a Trojan, until all was pro- 
nounced safe. Had the scores and hun- 
dreds who stood by with idle hands, but 
with noisy mouths, giving orders, opin- 
ions and commands, followed the ex- 
ample of this worthy man, much might 
have been saved that was lost, and the 
fiery element sooner arrested in its prog- 
ress.” 

(Helena Weekly Herald, Feb. 18, 1869.) 
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Marian Pass 
&xplorer 


Edited by George F. Brimlow 


In an authoritative biographical sketch, 
Railway Age, of June 12, 1943, said, in 
part: 


The death on June 2, 1943, of John 
F. Stevens ... marked the passing of 
an engineer whose name is indelibly 
associated with the era of greatest 
railroad expansion in the northwest- 
ern United States and Canada. Prob- 
abily the most spectacular individual 
achievement of his career was the 
discovery of Marias Pass in 1889, which 
gave the Great Northern a favorable 
opening through the Rocky Mountains 
for its extension to the Pacific Coast. 
The discovery of the pass is memo- 
rialized in the form of a heroic statue 
of Mr. Stevens as he appeared at the 
time of the discovery, which was erec- 
ted by the Great Northern, at the sum- 
mit of the pass on July 1, 1925." 


A few years after the erection of the 
statue, the fascinating story, ‘“Marias 
Pass,” was told well by Genevieve Mur- 
ray in a 47-page pamphlet.” Among the 
credible sources of information was a 
portion of a letter of Stevens’ addressed 
to Brigadier General William Carey 
Brown,” an early-day explorer of the 
area which now is Glacier National Park. 

Controversy about propiety in desig- 
nation of geographical features is in- 
evitable. The word “discovery” is rela- 
tive, involving more than one school of 
definition. Watersheds may have more 
than one gateway even as rivers have 
more than one tributary. Pertinent are 





George Francis Brimlow is a western writer of con- 
siderable note. His major books include: THE BAN- 


NACK INDIAN WAR OF 1878, CAVALRYMAN OUT 
OF THE WEST, and HARNEY COUNTY, OREGON, 


along with many articles and monographs. ‘ He has not 
previously appeared in this magazine. 
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There has always been doubt to the chron- 
ology and fact of the White Man's “discovery” 
of Marias Pass. Meriwether Lewis, on his 
return from the Columbia River in 1806, 
vainly sought such a pass. Governor Isaac I. 
Stevens, head of the Northern Railroad Sur- 
vey of 1853-55 is believed to have known of 
an 1840 map by Robert Greenhow, which 
delineated as a “Route across the Mts.” al- 
most exactly the present route of the Great 
Northern railroad through Marias Pass. 
Others, undoubtedly, among the early traders 
and trappers had “found” and used the Pass. 
But the controversy and question continues. 
In addition to fanning the flames, Brimlow’s 
article is interesting because of the personal 
drama contained in John F. Stevens’ letter to 
General Brown. 








\ all 





statements from J. Neilson Barry, an 
authority on cartography of our Pacific 
Northwest: 


The Marias river name begins at 
confluence of tributaries . . . There is 
no | single] source of the Marias river. 
If the name “Marias River” were given 
to its longest water-way from its most 
remote source, the pass there would 
be “Marias Pass.” 

However, every tributary has a dif- 
ferent name than “Marias.” [ Dupuyer, 
Birch, Cut Bank Creeks. ] 

There are a considerable number of 
passes over the continental divide to 
the drainage basin of Marias River. 

Each is equally a “Marias Pass” in 
being gateway into the drainage basin 
of the Marias River. 


Railway Age. From letter of J. J. Nugent, advertising 
manager, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 


Baltimore, Md., September 22, 1952, to Brimlow. 


*Genevieve Murray, Marias Pass; Paul C. Phillips, 


general editor. Studies in Northwest History No. 
12 (State University of Montana, Missoula); re- 
printed from Great Falls Tribune. [See also The 
Story of Marias Pass by Grace Flandrow. ] 

* Book-length treatment of life of General Brown is 
by Brimlow in Cavalryman Out of the West (Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1944). For 
Brown’s service in Montana see pp. 122-154, 414, 
416. 
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There are many records of some 
“Marias Pass.” 

The term merely means a gateway 
into the drainage basin, of which there 
are many. 

Yet each such mention of “Marias 
Pass” was intended to designate one 
of the many such gateways. 

Usually it is difficult—when not im- 
possible—to identify which one of the 
gateways was intended. 

At the present time, a recent name 
for where the Great Northern tracks 
now are, is “Marias Pass.” Yet it is 
a recent name. 

The same gateway into the Marias 
drainage basin is also named Theodore 
Roosevelt Pass. 

It is nomenclature for identifying 
that gateway .. .* 


It is recognized that, after much pre- 
vious exploration of the Marias region 
by red and white men, John F. Stevens 
sought and did locate the present Marias 
Pass when its location had become a 
problem of great concern. He solved the 
enigma in startling manner on December 
11, 1899. His exploit has been justly 
recognized.° 

Born in West Gardiner, Maine, on 
April 25, 1853, Stevens embarked on his 
lengthy career as a civil engineer in 1874 
when he became assistant city engineer 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Location work in 
Texas, in 1876, was his first railway serv- 
ice. On January 6, 1877, he married Har- 
riet T. O’Brien of Dallas.° 

In the next quarter of a century, 
Stevens “participated actively in the lo- 
cation and construction of various lines 
in the West, Northwest and Canada.”* 
By 1895 he had become chief engineer 
of the Great Northern Railway Company. 
In 1903 he resigned as general manager 
of this road to become chief engineer of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 
was named second vice president of the 
latter line in April, 1904. His ability 
now brought higher recognition. Railway 
Age says: 
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In July 1905, Mr. Stevens became 
chief engineer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, and for the next two 
years he was in charge of the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. For 
a short time in 1907, he served as chair- 
man of the commission. In that year 
he returned to railway service as vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. In September, 1909, after 
spending several months developing 
new railway lines in Oregon, he be- 
came president of a group of short 
lines in the Pacific Coast area. From 
1911 to 1913, Mr. Stevens headed his 
own construction company, at New 
York, and from the later year until 
1917 he served as consulting engineer 
for various eastern railways. When 
the United States entered the first 
World War, the railways of Russia 
were in a chaotic state, and to help 
in restoring them, a commission of 
American railway experts was created 
which was headed by Mr. Stevens. 
Later he became president of the Inter- 
Allied Technical Board, which was 
created to suvervise the reorganization 
of the Siberian and Chinese Railways. 
In the years following his return to 


‘Letter to Brimlow from J. Neilson Barry of Port- 
land, Oregon, September 6, 1952. Barry recalls 
his first train trip on rails up to Marias Pass, fron 
east to west, in 1895, he being puzzled over ar 


ascent that “was not noticeable” and entertaining 
high esteem for the Great Northern’s civil engineers 
He soon saw a difference in grade. “When that 
train began descending along Bear Creek, witl 
hairpin curves, and breath-taking toy-looking tres 
tles over frightful chasms, I fully realized I was 
DESCENDING from that SUMMITT.” The 
railroad then was two years old. 

In manuscript notes, General Brown wrote of this 
“Some comment has been heard as to whom should 
be awarded the honor of ‘discoverer’ in the case of 
Marias Pass. That others, both red men and white, 
went through it previous to Dec. 11, 1889, there now 
seems to be no doubt. They, however, did not make 
the existence of this low pass sufficiently known 
that when its location and even existence was ur- 
gently wanted it could be utilized for the common 
welfare . However, our Court of Last Resort, 
in such matters, the United States Geographic 
3oard, has properly awarded the honor to John F. 
Stevens.” After Brown’s death, May 8, 1939, the 
larger portion of his valuable historical collection 
was deposited with the University of Colorado. 

“Who's Who in America XXI (Chicago. A. N. Mar- 
quis Co., 1940), 2461. 
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the United States in 1923, Mr. Stevens 

returned to his private engineering 

practice.* 
In his less active years, he spent most 
of his time at his home in Southern Pines, 
N. C., where he died at the age of 90. 
His own and other governments, tech- 
nical societies and educational institu- 
tions had bestowed numerous honors on 
him for achievements in the engineering 
field.* 
The following typewriten letter was 
found by this writer while searching 
among papers deposited by General 
Brown in The National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Except for typing errors, 
itis a true copy of the original letter writ- 
ten with pencil by Stevens. 
Southern Pines, S. [N.] C., 
May 3lst, 1928. 

General William C. Brown, 

Denver, Colorado. 

Dear General: 

During the summer season of 1889 I 
was employed in making the final loca- 
tion surveys of the Spokane Falls and 
Northern Ry.—(now a part of the Great 
Northern Ry. System), from Spokane 
north to the International Boundary, at 
Marcus, Wash. 

At the conclusion of this work late 
in the fall of that season I was idle in 
Spokane for some time, when in Decem- 
ber I received a telegram from Mr. E. H. 
Beckler, the then Chief Engineer of the 
Montana Central Ry., which was owned 
by the Hill interests,'® (and now a part 
of the Great Northern System), asking 
me to come to Helena for a conference. 
I knew Mr. Beckler only slightly, and 
was rather mystified as to the purpose 
of his request. However I proceeded at 
once to Helena, which was the head- 
quarters of the Montana Central Ry., 
and met Mr. Beckler, who informed me 
that he had been appointed as Chief En- 
gineer of the proposed Puget Sound Ex- 
tension of the Great Northern Ry. from 
Harve,'' Mont., to Puget Sound. 

That of necessity the new line in order 
to follow the Kootenai River through 
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Northern Idaho, must necessarily pass 
to the north of Flathead Lake, west of 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains. 
However, thus far, no pass through the 
Rockies had been found practicable for 
a railway, excepting by way of a long 
detour from Havre south—southwest and 
then west and northwest to Kalispell 
Valley north of Flathead Lake—such a 
line passing through probably Cadettes 
Pass, to Dearborn Pass only a compara- 
tively short distance north of Helena. 
That the adoption of such a line, owing 
to great loss in distance, and possibly 
other unfavorable features, would ser- 
iously handicap the Great Northern Ry. 
in becoming a dorminant [dominant] 
factor in Transcontinental traffic, and 
it would only be taken as a last resort, 
if nothing better could be found. 

That it had been generally understood 
for many years, that a low pass existed 
at one of the heads of Marias River,'* 
and if so, it must be nearly west of Harve, 
the point on the Great Northern Ry. in 
northern Montana, from which it was 
hoped that the proposed new line could 
start. 


* Railway Age, June 12, 1953, 1196. 

* Thid. 

*Tbid. This source states: “He was awarded the 
John Fritz medal in 1925, and the Hover medal of 

the American Society of Civil Engineers in 1935, 
and was also the recipient of the Gold medal of the 
Franklin Institute. His governmental awards in- 
cluded the Distinguished Service Medal of the 
United States, and decorations by various govern- 
ments in the allied group for service rendered dur- 
ing the first World War.” 

" The Great Northern’s parent was the St. Paul and 
Pacific, 1862, a land grant road in Minnesota. J. J. 
Hill and Canadian interests reorganized it in 1879, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry. Co. Hill 
having full control by 1883. The road assumed the 
name Great Northern in 1890 and, without aid of 
land grants, reached Seattle in 1893. Hill also ob- 
tained control of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy to gain entrance to Chicago. See James D. 
Magee, “Great Northern Railroad Co.,” Dictionary 
of American History (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1940), II, 419. 

" Havre, of course, is meant. This and other misspell- 
ings are errors of the typist. 

* First named “Maria’s” for Maria Wood, his cousin, 
by Captain Meriweather Lewis who was disap- 
pointed in his desire to explore its upper reaches in 
1805. Lewis and Clark had arrived at the mouth of 
the Marias River June 2. For picturization of the 
region see Margaret Thompson, High Trails of 
Glacier National Park (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 1938), 27¢f. 
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That however, no definite knowledge, 
if any existed, could be obtained in re- 
gard to it, and that possibly its existence 
was merely mythical, as attempts, be- 
ginning with Lewis and Clark’s expe- 
dition in 1806, and Col. Isaac I. Stevens,'* 
in 1853, had failed to locate such a pass, 
and that very recently engineers sent 
out by Mr. Hill had not been able to 
solve the problem. 

Undoubtedly the well known hostility 
of the Blackfeet tribe of Indians, which 
occupied that section of Montana, as 
well as its superstition that a Bad Spirit 
dominated that particular region—deter- 
red white men from obtaining from the 
Indians any correct knowledge of the 
heads of the Maria River. 

After Mr. Beckley [Beckler] had thus 
explained the situation, he asked me 
if I had the nerve to attempt to go into 
the mountains at that time of the year— 
December—and see what I could do to 
solve the problem. As at that time—I 
was 36 years of age, my middle name 
was “nerve,” and as I had no notion of 
lying idle if any work on engineering 
nature was in sight, I at once accepted 
the invitation, and armed with a letter of 
introduction to the Commandant at Fort 
Assiniboine,'* near Harve, I took train 
at once for the latter point. At the Fort— 
I met with the greatest hospitality and 
cooperation and was provided with what 
I required in the way of transportation 
and supplies for the trip. 

I left Fort Assiniboine late in Novem- 
ber of the year named, with a mule team 
and driver, and a saddle horse, all of 
which I obtained from the Post Commis- 
sary. I had one man who came with me 
from St. Paul, but whose friendship for 
John Barleycorn made him worse than 
useless to me. I was furnished with some 
reconnaissance sketches made by some of 
the officers at the post—these sketches 
purporting to cover the territory about 
as far west at the location of the present 
town of Shelby. I found them generally 
wrong, and not to be depended upon. 
My course generally—lay along the line 
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of the railway as built, as I was trying 
to keep north of the Marias River a suf- 
ficient distance to enable practicable 
crossings of the drainage going into that 
river. I landed finally on the river, at the 
mouth of Badger Creek, which drainage 
I followed to the mountains. 


We encountered an almost constant 
succession of blizzards all of the way 
from Ft. Assiniboine, and it was only by 
the use of strong language that I kept 
my small party going. As I recall it now, 
the Blockfoot'® Indian Agency was at 
Badger Creek, or thereabouts. It was re- 
ported to be impossible to go further at 
that season of the year by team. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting the team a 
few miles beyond the Agency. My white 
man from St. Paul refused to go further 
and I wouldn’t have taken him in any 
case, so I endeavored to get some of the 
Blackfoot Indians to pilot me, but not a 
one would do so, and they told me that up 
at the head of the river in the mountains 
was a “bad spirit,” whom they dared not 


“T_T. Stevens, a trained army engineer, when appointed 
governor of Washington Territory in 1853, also 
was given the task of directing the survey to find 
a route for a Northern railway to the Pacific. R. 
M. Gatke, Dictionary of American History, V. 182, 
says: “Stevens’ personal command, while on the 
overland trip to the coast, explored the passes in the 
Rocky and Bitter Root mountains. The Marias 
Pass, later used by the Great Northern, was missed 
by Stevens’ exploring parties, although they were 
searching especially for it because Indians had told 
them of its existence.” General Brown, in notes, 

“The bare publication later of I. I 

Stevens’ voluminous reports and maps must have 

cost a good round sum:” I. I. Stevens, rising to 

rank of major general in the Union Army, Civil 


comments 


War, was killed at Chantilly. The Life of Tsaa 
Ingalls Stevens (2 vols.), by his son, Hazard 
Stevens, was published in 1901. 

“ This post, built in 1879, was about forty miles south of 
the Canadian border and seven miles southwest of 
Havre, near the Milk River. An earlier Fort 
Assinboine had stood west of Fort Union and at 
the head of steamboat navigation on the Missouri 
River. It had served, in 1834-35, as a depot for the 


\merican Fur Company. See Brimlow, op. cit., 127. 


" Blackfeet is meant. Properly, the name is Blacklegs 
Called Iskoikenic (Schemers) by the Nez Perce, 
these raiders “were the first tribe to obtain guns 
from the French, which gave them a great advantage 
in war.” See L. V. McWhorter, Hear Me, My 
Chiefs! (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers), 7-8 
Brown's notes calculate the ride as some 180 miles” 
to Badger Creek, the agency being “about 35 miles 
from the Pass.” 
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meet. But I finally got a Flathead In- 
dian'® who was said to have murdered 
someone, probably another Indian, over 
in the Kalispell country and who had 
taken sanctuary with the Blackfeet, to 
go with me buying him some woolen un- 
derclothes, a red blanket, and promising 
him a jug of whiskey when we got back, 
if we ever did, which seemed unlikely. 

We hunted up two old pairs of snow 
shoe frames, got some rawhide, and after 
several abortive attempts, made what I 
called snowshoes. Leaving the team and 
white man we started out, carrying each 
a pair of blankets and a very limited 
amount of food, bannocks'’ and bacon. 
We found the snow from two to four 
feet deep up as far as what is known 
as “False Summit” and from then on, 
it got much deeper, and it was cold—how 
cold I never knew. 

My Indian played out on me at the 
small creek just west of false summit 
and I built him a fire and pushed on all 
by my lonesome. I became convinced 
that the creek west of false summit was 
merely a tributary of the Marias River, 
and that the real summit lay farther 
west or northwest, and my opinion is, 
that if Mr. Barclay'* (Mr. Barclay was 
the engineer sent previously by Mr. Hill) 
did not reach a real summit of the moun- 
tains, it was because he was misled by 
the false summit. However, he may have 
found a real summit, but if so, I do not 
think it was the one the railway trav- 
erses. My Indian knew nothing what- 
ever about the country, and by quizzing 
him I found that he had crossed the 
mountains probably through Cadottes or 
Dearborn Pass, miles to the south. 

I was fortunate enough after a couple 
of attempts to walk directly into what 
we know as Marias Pass—striking it 
about one-half of a mile north of the 
present Station, but to be sure that I 
was looking at a Pacific watershed, I kept 
on West, down what is known as Bear 
Creek until there could be no boudt 
[doubt] but that I was following Pa- 
cific drainage. 
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The short days of winter made a rapid 
move necessary, and after a terrifically 
hard and exhausting struggle, I man- 
aged to bet [get] back to the summit 
where I remained all night. It was prac- 
tically impossible to build and keep a 
fire going, so I tramped a track about 
a hundred yards in length and walked it 
back and forth until enough daylight 
broke to make it safe to travel. When 
I got back to my Indian, I found that 
he had let his fire go out and was nearly 
frozen, but I kicked him along and got 
back to the settlement and wagon. When 
I reached the Agency, I found that the 
mercury had been at 36 deg. below at 
the Agency the night I spent on the 
summit, some 1500 feet higher and what 
it was there, the good Lord only knows 
but the mosquitos didn’t bother me. 


I sent my team and white man back to 
Ft. Assiniboine, went myself by stage— 
a two days trip, to Great Falls, and thence 
to Helena, reported to Mr. Beckler, then 
went to my home in Minneapolis, arriv- 
ing there as I recall, the day before 
Christmas. It was a strenuous trip and I 
am frank to say, that none but an unu- 
sually strong man, as I was in those 
days, could have made it. 


"Named Coonsah. Brown says Coonsah was not 
taken as a guide, “for he had never been to the 
pass,” but “as a precaution in case of accident” in 
the cold and rugged country. 


™ The common noun is of Scotch origin, referring to a 
kind of unleavened bread or to a wooden roller used 
in making bannocks. 


*Tetter of H. R. Wiecking, public relations assistant, 
Great Northern Railway Company, to Brimlow, 
September 16, 1952, says: “W. D. Barclay was a 
reconnaissance and locating engineer employed by 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway in 
1886 and 1887 on extension of the line westward 
from Minot, N. D., to Great Falls, Mont., and we 
also know that he explored from Fort Assiniboine 
... to the summit of Marias Pass in 1887. The 
Manitoba was . .. the principal predecessor of 
Great Northern Railway (which was incorporated 
in 1889 and took over the Manitoba in 1890).” Bar- 
clay was “engineer in charge . . . of a reconnais- 
sance and location party. He reported to the en- 
gineer in charge of construction.” In letter to Brim- 
low, September 17, 1952, Wiecking says Barclay 
“was born in Campbellton, New Brunswick, in 
1842. After his location work for the Manitoba, 
he . . . also served briefly as chief engineer for the 
Great Falls & Canada Railway, a line extending 
between Great Falls and Sweet Grass, Mont.” 
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I made only a verbal report to Mr. 
Beckler as I rem[em]ber it, and none 
whatever to Mr. Hill or to anyone else. 
As soon as the weather permitted early 
next spring, engineering parties were 
put in the field and the pass and ap- 
proaches to it were fully developed, and 
the outcome was even more favorable 
than I had reported. 

The net advantage which the Great 
Northern Ry. obtained by the discovery 
and adoption of the true Marias Pass, 
were: The saving of more than one hun- 
dred miles of distance, much less curva- 
ture, and an infinitely better grade line, 
together with the lowest railway pass 
in the United States north of New Mexi- 
co.'* In other words, these advantages 
put the Great Northern Ry. on the map— 
as being the most economical, from an 
operating standpoint, of any of the trans- 
continental Ry. lines. 

The next spring, 1890, after my trip 
to the Pass, I went to Spokane and took 
charge of reconnaissance and surveys for 
the Great Northern Ry. from Spokane 
to Puget Sound. These reconnaissances 
resulted in my discovery of Stevens Pass 
through the Cascades, at one of the heads 
of the Wenatchee and Skyomish Rivers, 
through which the line was built and 
put into operation during the year 1893. 
It is through this pass that the new 
Great Northern Ry. tunnel, 7.7 miles long 
is now being built and will probably be 
completed and put into electric opera- 
tion during the month of November of 
the present year.*° 

I remained with the Great Northern 
Ry. until 1903, rising from field engineer 
through successive grades, Prin. Ass., 
Asst. Chief, Chief Engineer and General 
Manager. And of all my long career, 
extending over 55 years, my work with, 
and in connection with the Great North- 
ern Ry. and with that great man, Jas. J. 
Hill, gives me the most satisfaction to 
look back at, in these latter days. 


Most cordially yours, 
s/ JOHN F. STEVENS. 
ay 


GLITTERING GULCHES 

“Hog “Em, Cheat ’Em, and Rob ’Em 
Gulches—these are the titles of three 
small but productive placer discoveries 
made near Indian Creek this spring, and 
since the late introduction of water they 
may have each and severally yielded a 
regular return of from $25 to $50 per 
day to the hand. The extraordinary yield 
and wholesale gobbling up of the ground 
by the few in connection with the dis- 
coveries, gave rise to the classic titles 
applied 
(Helena Weekly Herald, June 12, 1867.) 


“AND THE COLORED TROOPS 
FOUGHT NOBLY.—During the Helena 
fire, Mr. Cannon’s warehouse, in which 
there was $200,000 of merchandise, in- 
cluding 20 kegs of powder, caught fire. 
Mr. C. offered $100 to any man who 
would go into the building and exting- 
uish the flames. A colored man, name 
unknown | but who should be known to 
fame| promptly rushed into the ware- 
house, put out the fire, took the $100 and 
waltzed off.” 

(Montanian, August 29, 1872.) 


Muscleshell, February 5th, 1869 
“. . Capt. Andrews, the ubiquitous, is 
practicing law, medicine, surgery and 
dentistry, whacking bulls, poisoning 
wolves, chopping wood, killing buffalo, 
building houses, and making himself gen- 
erally useful.” 
(Helena Weekly Herald, Feb. 25, 1869.) 
” Brown’s notes relate Stevens reported he had found 


the elusive pass at an elevation of 5,216 feet. The 
Stevens Canyon, between Marias Pass and Belton, 


is designated as near latitude 48° N., longtitude 
113° 21’ W. 

* Stevens Pass, marking the boundary between the 
Snoqualmie and Wenatchee national forests, has 
an altitude of 4,061 feet. The Great Northern’s 
Cascade Mountain tunnel between Scenic and 


Jerne is said to be “the longest railway tunnel in 
\merica,” exceeded only by a few Alpine bores 
“This project includes the new tunnel, approxi- 
mately 8 miles long, and 34 miles of high-speed 
trackage Tracklaying began on Christmas 
Day in 1925, and the whole project, costing $25,- 
1929.” See 


000,000, was completed in January 
Washington: A Guide to the Evergreen State, 
American Guide Series (Portland, Oregon: Bin- 


fords & Mort, 1941), 59, 341. 
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“In your last issue you mention the 
“Dirty Woman Ranch” on Dry House 
Creek. I never knew just why they 
called it that, as I could not see that it was 
any dirtier than any [early Montana] 
ranch, and I ate there many times. Let 
me tell you, Mrs. Bargin could make the 
biggest and best baking powder biscuits 
I ever ate! I may have been too hungry 
to notice any dirt. Anyway, Mrs. Bar- 
gin sure set up a good meal. I would 
suggest that the biography of such old- 
timers as Sim Roberts or George Rock 
be published.” 

Arthur Drake 
Clare, Illinois 





“In January, in ‘The Sun River Stam- 
pede,’ you mention that the building of 
a hospital in Last Chance Gulch was 
‘forced . . . by a fool and a blizzard.’ 
Please explain.” 

JoHN D. DAMONE 
Spokane, Wash. 

Our regrets. Mrs. Erickson’s copy 
reads: “a fool stampede and a blizzard.” 
The mistake is ours. 

“I like your magazine, but as an early 
resident of Helena, must tell Rufus A. 
Coleman that Mark Twain could not have 
stayed at the Placer Hotel in 1895, nor 
is Missoula south of Helena. Keep up the 
good work!” 

JAMES BLAINE 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Mr. Blaine is right on all counts. The 

Placer was built in 1912. 
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The editorial “New Garb” on page 57 
of the spring “Montana Magazine of His- 
tory” invites comments on the recently 
adopted format. 

My first reaction was one of moderate 
disappointment at the discontinuance of 
the former style, which I liked very much 
and which, from the standpoint of the. 
preservation of the volumes, was a de- 
light to a collector of Western literature. 
It seemed a little like the passing of an 
old friend from the scenes. 

However, as I have gone through the 
new magazine and have realized the en- 
larged possibilities which it holds, I find 
the feeling of disappointment has de- 
parted and has been supplanted by real 
enthusiasm. Certainly any historical 
magazine deserves, first and foremost, 
to be circulated. The tremendous work 
which goes into its compilation makes 
it advisable that its form be inviting to 
all classes of readers, not just to his- 
torical researchers. Therefore the new 
and improved form, which will permit 
much greater latitude in the way of 
illustrations and typography, seems to 
me to hold the promise of much greater 
usefulness to the people of Montana and 
its friends all over the world than the 
former publication. 

I am therefore glad to give unreserved- 
ly of my commendations to all of you 
who have so thoughtfully considered the 
needs and aims of the magazine. I am 
confident you are on the right track. 

J. H. Botton 
Seattle, Washington 





“Your magazine is a most important 
contribution, and extremely interesting 
as well. We really look forward each 
quarter to the pleasure of both reading 
and studying it.” 

CHARLES EBERSTADT AND SONS 
New York 





“You are doing well. Let the good 
work continue.” 
ARTHUR DRAKE 


Clare, Ill. 
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CUSTER’S MASSACRE 


How the News First Reached the 


By Harrison Lane 


On June 25, 1876, General George A. 
Custer and five troops of the 7th U. S. 
Cavalry were completely annihilated by 
the warlike Sioux and Cheyennes on the 
Little Big Horn River, some three miles 
from the present site of the town of 
Crow Agency, Montana. Two days later, 
Generals Terry and Gibbon, with about 
450 men, most of them infantrymen from 
Fort Ellis and Shaw, and from Camp 
Baker, all in Montana, arrived on the 
battlefield, discovered the dead, and re- 
lieved the remainder of the 7th Regiment 
besieged on a hilltop some four miles 
up river from the Custer battlefield. 

The stunned population of the United 
States heard about this—the greatest in- 
dividual defeat yet suffered by the U. S. 
Army—early in July, from two sources: 
the Bismarck (Dakota Territory) Trib- 
une and the Helena (Montana Territory ) 
Herald. 

The story of how the news was dis- 
patched by the editor of the Tribune is 
well known; but the part played by the 
Herald has been lost in obscurity; and 
yet it now appears that the Herald ac- 
count was the first to be published in the 
eastern papers, and the third story to be 
carried by any newspaper. 

The news came to Bismarck by way 
of the steamer, the Far West. Captain 
Grant Marsh, commanding the steamer, 
had worked closely with the military 
to carry out the campaign. The Far West 





Harrison Lane became interested in General Custer 
while studying history at Montana State College. He is 
working toward an advanced degree at the University 
of Minnesota between teaching at Belgrade high school, 
now. 
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was on the Big Horn River when news 
reached Marsh of the Custer disaster. 
It was quickly decided to use the Far 
West to transport the wounded to Bis- 
marck, a distance of over 700 miles down 
stream. Time was necesarily consumed 
in moving the wounded from the battle- 
field and in transporting Gibbon’s troops 
across the Yellowstone. Free to start, 
Marsh made the 700 miles to Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln, across the Missouri from 
Bismarck, in 54 hours. He arrived there 
at 11 o’clock on the night of July 5th. 

Colonel Clement A. Lounsberry, editor 
of the Tribune, was an accredited corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald. On 
hearing the news he at once prepared 
to send dispatches to that eastern paper. 
But the operator could not secure connec- 
tion with St. Paul until Fargo came to 
breakfast, and the news was therefore 
delayed.' Moreover, while the news 
reached St. Paul on the 6th, it did not 
get further that day because the Bis- 
marck wire only worked direct as far 
as St. Paul. It appeared in the Eastern 
papers on the 7th.* 

The Bismarck Tribune itself published 
an extra on the 6th containing a 2,500 
word account of the battle. Lounsberry 
had access to the notes of Mark Kellogg 
who he himself had sent as a reporter 
to the battlefield, and who was killed 
there; and he had the opportunity to 
interview others who had been on the 
scene.* He was able to give a full report. 
This was the first detailed account to be 
published. However, it was not the first 
published account. 
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The most dramatic of all 2 
U. S. Indian Battles 
occurred, in Montana. 


Yet for 77 years credit for’: 


reporting it went to an outside 


honor for two pioneer 


Montana papers 
To the Bozeman Times, edited by E. 


will be pointed out later in this article, 
and the first accurate full account, on 
July 3. 

While Captain Marsh was transport- 
ing troops and making his epic trip, 
an attempt was being made to get the 
Custer story to the nation’s press by 
taking the news west instead of east. 
It was this attempt which resulted in 
both the Times and the Helena Herald’s 
accounts. 

Early on the morning of July 26th, as 
the Far West was pushing up the Big 
Horn, the sound of shots disturbed the 
crew. A man on horseback, closely pur- 
sued by Indians, was seen racing toward 
the Far West. This was Muggins Taylor, 
a scout with Gibbon’s column. Safely 
aboard, Taylor repeated the tragic story 
of Custer’s defeat and this corroborated 
the story which the men aboard the Far 
West had heard the day before from 
Curly, one of Custer’s scouts. 

Taylor had been sent from Captain 
Kirtland’s base camp on the Yellowstone 
with dispatches for Fort Ellis. Pursued 
by Indians, he had raced towards the 
Little Big Horn and happily had come 
upon the Far West. He remained on 
board until July lst when he set out 
once more on his 175-mile ride to Fort 
Ellis. He arrived at Stillwater, near 
present day Columbus, the same even- 
ing.” Here W. H. Norton, “special corre- 
spondent for the Helena Herald,’* op- 
erated a store together with Horace 
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newspaper. Now we claim this 


S. Wilkinson, goes the credit of actually * 
printing the first account, on July 2, as 















Countryman.’ Upon hearing Taylor’s 
news, Norton wrote a dispatch for the 
Herald and also one for the Bozeman 
Times. Taylor continued on to Bozeman 
arriving there on the 3rd.* That evening 
the Bozeman Times got out an extra 
based on Norton’s dispatch. This was 
reprinted in the Times’ regular edition 
of July 6th. 

The telegraph line was at that time 
broken beyond Bozeman so that there 
was a delay in forwarding the official 
dispatches that had been sent to Fort 
Ellis.” However, W. H. Norton’s dispatch 
was taken to Helena and it was published 
by the Helena Herald in an extra on 
July 4th, two days ahead of the Bismarck 
Tribune'® Andrew J. Fisk, one of the 
editors of the paper, was at that time 
correspondent in Helena for the Associa- 
ted Press.'' He proceeded to see that 
the news was given to the world. Accord- 


*Helena Daily Herald, August 3, 1876, quoting the 
Bismarck Tribune of July 19. 
? Joseph M. Hanson, The Conquest of the Missouri. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1909), 307-11. 
* Idem. 
' Thid., 281-83. 
Helena Daily Herald, July 5, 1876. 


" Thid. 

* Progressive Men of Montana (Chicago: A. W. 
Bowen & Co., n. d.), 1748. 

“Bozeman Times, July 6, 1876. 


’Fred Dustin, The Custer Tragedy (Ann Arbor: Ed- 
ward Brothers, Inc., 1939), 205. 

“It was reprinted in the regular edition of the Daily 
Herald, July 5, 1876. 


"Heleia Daily Independent, July 6, 1908; Helena 


Daily Herald, July 31, 1876 
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ing to an account published by the Daily 


Herald on July 22, 1876: “The local re- 
porter, Mr. Frederick, immediately for- 
warded the Herald’s letter to Pleasant 
Valley, where the southernbound coach 
was retained to convey the message be- 
yond the broken wires to Franklin, from 
which place it was flashed by wires to 
Salt Lake City and thence to ali points 
east and west.” Since the Helena dis- 
patch was started on its way July the 
Fourth, it would appear that it “beat” 
the Bismarck account by at least a full 
day. It had to be the Herald’s story that 
apeared in the Eastern papers on July 
6th." 

Custer writers do not have a great deal 
to say about how the news first reached 
the outside world, nor are they com- 
pletely accurate. They content them- 
selves with the mystery surrounding the 
Custer fight itself. But credit has gen- 
erally been given to the Bismarck Trib- 
une for sending the first dispatch as well 
as printing the first account of the battle. 
No one would want to dispute the ac- 
curacy and overall completeness of the 
Bismarck accoust as compared to that 
of the Herald. Indeed, with partial truth, 
Joseph M. Hanson, in his book The Con- 
quest of the Missouri, refers to the Mon- 
tana accounts as “garbled rumors” and 
he further points out that the news sent 
from there “was not believed in the 
East until the full account from Bis- 
marck, via St. Paul, came in on the 7th.”'* 
However, despite the somewhat garbled 
nature of these accounts, and whether 
they were believed or not, there seems 
to be no doubt that the Helena Herald 
managed a “scoop” on what was the most 
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7th Cavalry graves on the Custer battlefield. 


famous Indian fight of Western history; 
and that the Bozeman Times printed the 
first two published accounts. 

There still remains one point that needs 
clarification with reference to the Herald 
story. In the Helena Daily Independent 
for July 6, 1908, there appeared an ar- 
ticle by A. J. Fisk in which he stated 
that on July 4, 1876, he was in the news 
office of the Herald, when Horace Coun- 
tryman, in a state of near exhaustion 
from hard riding, entered and gave an 
account of the Custer fight. According 
to Fisk, it was this account that was 
published in the Herald’s extra and was 
then sent east over the Salt Lake wires. 
Contemporary stories do not mention 
Countryman and both the Helena and 
Bozeman extras were obviously based on 
the Norton dispatches, since they appear- 
ed above Norton’s signature. Moreover 
the Herald for July 22, 1876, definitely 
states that Mr. Norton’s dispatch to that 
paper was transmitted by “Mr. Taylor 
to Bozeman, from which point it reached 
us by the earliest mail, July 4th.” 

Furthermore, Fisk’s latter day account 
is at variance with the contemporary ac- 
counts of his own paper in another par- 
ticular. On July 31st, 1876, the Herald, 
in a reply to the Madisonian, a Virginia 
City paper, reasserts its claim to having 
been “first” to report the “massacre” by 
quoting a telegram from J. G. Bennett 
of the New York Herald, which ack- 
nowledged the Herald’s dispatch and 
asked for more news. The telegram bore 
a date line of July 6 but the Herald 
stated that it was not received until 
July 11 “owing to the break then unre- 
stored in the wire south.” In his article 
of 1908 Mr. Fisk mentioned this tele- 
gram but he refers to it as having been 
received by him on the midnight of 
July 4th! 

However, in spite of these discrepan- 
cies, it is possible that Countryman did 
ride from Stillwater to Bozeman and 
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Curley, Custer scout, who informed the crew of 

the FAR WEST of the massacre, the day before 

Muggins Taylor rode in from Gen. Gibbon’s com- 
mand. 


thence to Helena possibly carrying Nor- 
ton’s dispatch. The story had been given 
popular credence. E. A. Brininstool ac- 
cepts it't and Hanson states: “To the 
men fat Stillwater] ... he [Taylor] 
gave some news, and one of them started 
for Bozeman, arriving there the same 
day as Taylor ...”'*° This may well have 
been Countryman. 

Reprints of the pertinent newspaper 
and other published accounts follow: 


HIGH LEVEL CONFUSION 
On the 27th day of June, General Terry 
wrote a dispatch to his superior officer. 
General Sheridan, which begins: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT 
HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF DAKOTA, 
Camp on Little Big Horn 
River, Montana. 


June 27, 1876. 


To the Adjutant General of Military 
Division of the Missouri, 
Chicago, Ill., via Fort Ellis: 


It is my painful duty to report that 
day before yesterday, the 25th instant, 
a great disaster overtook General Custer 
and the troops under his command . . . 


[Fred Dustin, in the book, The Custer 
Tragedy, 1939, had this to say: | 

“The above report was written late in 
the day of June 27, and was sent as 
speedily as practicable, by the scout 
Taylor, to Bozeman via Fort Ellis, Mon- 
tana, as the former place was the nearest 
telegraph station, and it was supposed 
to be the quickest mode of communica- 
tion with Sheridan’s headquarters. Tay- 
lor remained with the command until the 
Far West tied up at the mouth of the 
Big Horn, leaving that point the morn- 
ing of July 1, the boat having arrived 
there the night of June 30.” 

“As a matter of fact, it was through 
the story of Taylor that the outside world 
received its first news of the battle, al- 
though the report above quoted, which 
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was under seal, was not given to the press 
until later. It was Taylor’s own story 
that was published in more or less cor- 
rect versions, coming by way of Salt Lake 
City and appearing in eastern papers on 
July 5. The Terry report, however, was 
not given to the public until July 7, the 
day following that on which a confiden- 
tial report from Terry to Sheridan was 
stolen, copied, and printed in an eastern 
paper, it having arrived at Fort Lincoln 
in custody of Smith, Terry’s acting as- 
sistant adjutant general, telegraphed to 
Sheridan, and by him shown to Sherman. 
(p. 180.) In the meantime, Terry had 
prepared a confidential dispatch to Sheri- 
dan, his official dispatch having been sent 
by ‘“Muggins” Taylor the morning of 
July 1, he having been sent down on the 
boat for that purpose. THIS CONFI- 
DENTIAL DISPATCH went with the 
“Far West.” (p. 196.) 

‘“.. Night and day had been the same 
to the men of the Far West, and at eleven 
o’clock the night of July 5, she touched 
the dock of Bismarck, after a run of 
seven hundred and ten miles, at the 
average rate of thirteen and one-seventh 


* Dustin, Jbid., 180; Hanson, /bid., 311; Helena Daily 
Herald, July 12, July 31, 1876. 

* Hanson, /bid., 309-10. 

“E. A. Brininstool, Troopers with Custer (New York: 
Stackpole Company, 1952), 251-54. 

sa: Hanson, Tbid.., 310. 
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miles per hour, just fifty-four hours out 
from the south of the Big Horn. The 
telegraph operator, J. M. Carnahan, and 
others were aroused, and the wire was 
kept hot with messages for hours. The 
complete report was published in the Bis- 
marck Tribune the next morning. In the 
meantime, “Muggins” Taylor had made 
his way to Bozeman, arriving there in the 
evening of the 5th | July 3 seems correct |, 
and the next morning at about the same 
time the complete story appeared in the 
Bismarck paper, the Helena Independent, 
and one or two other western papers had 
a dozen lines or so on the subject, giving 
the substance of news.” (p. 200-1.) 


BOZEMAN TIMES 

The Bozeman Times was a wide-awake 
paper. On July 2 it printed its first extra, 
giving an account of the Battle of the 
Rosebud. This was brought to Fort Ellis 
by two Crow scouts, employed by the 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
with Crook’s command, to carry a report 
of the latter to Fort Ellis. The following 
day the Times really was rolling. This 
is an exact account: 

Bozeman TIMES, Extra. 

Bozeman, Montana, 

July 3d, 1876, 7 p. m. 

Mr. Taylor, bearer of dispatches 
from the Little Horn to Fort Ellis, ar- 
rived this evening and reports the fol- 
lowing: 

The battle was fought on the 25th. 
Thirty or forty miles below the Little 
Horn. Custer attacked the Indian vil- 
lage of from 2,500 to 4,000 warriors, 
on one side, and Col. Reno was to at- 
tack it on the other. Three companies 


Ruling spirits among the war chiefs, whose thousands of braves struck 

the disastrous blow against the troops of Custer, Terry, Reno, and 

Gibbon, were Crazy Horse, Gall and Crow-King. Other Sioux leaders 

were Black Moon, Big Road, Low Dog, Spotted Eagle and Hump; for 

the Cheyennes, White Bull, Two Moon and Little Horse; and for the 

other tribes, Chiefs Lame Deer, Kill Eagle, Lone Wolf, Little-Big-Man 
and Red Dog. Three of the leaders are pictured here. 


were placed ona hill as a reserve. Gen- 
eral Custer and fifteen officers, and 
every man belonging to the five com- 
panies were killed. Reno retreated un- 
der protection of the reserve. 
The whole number killed was 315. 
General Gibbon joined Reno. The 


Indians left. The battle ground looked 
like a slauter [sic] pen, as it really 
was, being in a narrow ravine. The 
dead were very much mutilated. The 
situation now looks serious. 

Gen. Terry arrived at Gibbon’s camp 
on a steamboat and crossed the com- 
mand over; and accompanied it to join 
Custer, who knew it was coming be- 
fore the fight occurred. 

Lieut. Crittendon, Son of Gen. Crit- 
tenden | spelling as given|, was among 
the killed. 

The Indians surrounded Reno’s com- 
mand, and held them one day in the 
hills cut off from water, until Gibbon’s 
command came in sight, when they 
broke camp in the night and left. 

The Seventh fought like tigers, and 
were overcome by mere brute force. 

The Indian loss cannot be estimated 
as they bore off and cached the most 
of their killed. 

The remnant of the 7th Cavalry, and 
Gibbon’s command are returning to 
mouth of the Little Horn where the 
steamboat lies. 

The Indians got all the arms of the 
killed soldiers. 

P. S. There were seventeen com- 
missioned officers killed, and _ the 
whole Custer family died at the head 
of their column. The exact loss is not 
known, as both the Adjutant and Sear- 
geant Major were killed. 
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The Indian camp was from three to 
four miles long and was 20 miles up 
the Little Horn from its mouth. The 
Indians actually pulled men off their 
horses in some instances. 

I give this as Taylor told me, as he 
was over the field after the battle. 


Respectfully, 
W. H. Norton. 


The Bozeman Times followed in their 
regular issue of July 6th, to print a very 
lurid account of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn and the Custer massacre, based 
on the report of H. M. Taylor. On July 
20, 1876, the Times claimed that its July 
6th issue “contained as complete and per- 
fect an account of Custer’s disastrous 
battle as will ever be published.” This, 
undoubtedly, is not true as pertains to 
volume, for the large metropolitan papers 
later carried reams of copy on the sub- 
ject—but they were much later. 

This is the story carried by the Boze- 
man Times, July 6, 1876: 


ARMY CORRESPONDENCE 
Camp on Little Big Horn, June 28, 


1876. 

Gen. Custer’s command met with 
terrible disaster here on the 25th. Cus- 
ter, with five companies were, so far 
as we can ascertian, completely annihi- 
lated, no living man of them having 
yet been found, and probably none 
with them escaped except two Crow 
scouts who brought in the first news. 

On the 26th Gen. Gibbon’s command 
made a long march till dark; came in 
sight of some scattering Indians, and 
the next day reached Col. Reno’s com- 
mand fortified on a hill. They were in 
desperate straight, with very little 
water and fifty wounded men. The 
Indians decamped in very great haste 
at our approach, leaving an immense 
quantity of plunder behind, which we 
will destroy to-day. 
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The delight of the poor fellows when 
they discovered us to be friends was 
extreme. The Indians were in great 
strength, and were estimated at 2,500 
warriors. 

Gibbon’s command is intact and in 
fine order. 

When the fight commenced Col. 
Reno with three companies charged 
the village; had a heavy fight; was 
overpowered and driven back and took 
to the bluffs, where he was joined by 
parts of four other companies. They 
had heavy fighting all the rest of the 
day and all of the 26th and knew noth- 
ing of the fate of Custer and his five 
companies until Gen. Gibbons arrived 
and informed them of it at three p. m. 

We buried all the dead and hope 
to have litters finished for the wound- 
ed in time to go a few miles down the 
river to-day, camp near the sight of 
the Indian camp and destroy the prop- 
erty deserted by them. 

The wounded will be taken to the 
steamboat at the mouth of the Little 
Big Horn; thence down the Big Horn 
and Yellowstone. 


Apparently this is the letter that Gen- 
eral Gibbon sent to his own headquarters 
at Fort Ellis. It was printed in the Hel- 
ena Independent for July 6 as well as in 
the Bozeman Times, with no note to its 
source. It probably had been obtained 
unofficially. In its July 6th issue, the 
Times refers to Mr. H. M. Taylor as the 
“bearer of dispatches from General Gib- 
bon to Fort Ellis.” 
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This story was carried by the Bozeman 
Times, July 6, 1876: 

A NARROW ESCAPE—Mr. H. 
Taylor, who brought the news of Cus- 
ter’s defeat to Fort Ellis, traveled the 
most direct route. On the Big Horn 
he discovered forty Sioux driving a 
herd of about 100 buffalo up the val- 
ley, and not wishing to have trouble 
with them, made a detour for a high 
bluff, and the first thing he knew, 
WHIZ went an arrow near his person, 
looking in the opposite direction from 
the Indians with the buffalo, he saw 
an Indian about sixty yards from him, 
deliberately drawing on him for a 
shot, and still beyond, several other 
Indians. He then made a dash for the 
river, plunged into it, swam it twice 
on horseback, the Indians in hot pur- 
suit and shooting, when he discovered 
a high rock, perpendicular on all sides 
and inaccessible except at one place, 
which a man well armed, like he was, 
could defend against a good many In- 
dians. Abandoning his horse, he im- 
mediately ascended and took posses- 
sion of the rock, which afforded him 
protection against the Indians who 
spent the rest of the day in shooting 
at him and trying to catch his horse, 
but failed. At sunset they left, when 
he came down from his covert on the 
rock, easily caught his horse (which 
is a good one) mounted him, and con- 
tinued his journey night and day, AR- 
RIVING AT FORT ELLIS ON THE 
THIRD DAY FROM STARTING. He 
will remain here ’till dispatches from 
Washington arrive for Gibbon, and 


carry them to headquarters. 
* * * * 


HELENA HERALD 
Helena Herald, July 5, 1876. p. 3, col. 
(From the Herald Extra of July 4): 
A TERRIBLE FIGHT 
Gen. Custer and His Nephew Killed. 
The Seventh Cavalry Cut to Pieces. 
The Whole Number Killed 315. 
From our special correspondent 
W. H. Norton. 


D2 


Stillwater, M. T., July 2d, 1876 

Muggins Taylor, scout for Gen. Gib- 
bon, got here last night, direct from 
Little Horn river with telegraph dis- 
patches. Gen. Custer found the Indian 
Village of about 2,000 lodges on the 
Little Horn, and immediately attacked 
the camp. Custer took five companies, 
and charged the thickest portion of 
the camp. Nothing is known of the 
operations of this detachment only as 
they trace it by the dead. 


Major Reno commanded the other 
seven companies, and attacked the 
lower portion of the camp. 

The Indians poured in a murderous 
fire from all directions, besides the 
greater portion fought on horseback. 
Gen. Custer, his two brothers, his nep- 
hew, and his brother-in-law were all 
killed, and not one of his detachment 
escaped. 

Two hundred and seven men were 
buried in one place, and the killed is 
estimated at 300, with only 31 wound- 
ed. 


The Helena Herald, July 12, 1876, p. 1, 


prints the following excerpts from east- 
ern papers: 


San Francisco, July 6—A dispatch 
from Virginia City reports great ex- 
citement at the news over Custer’s 
death. 





Chicago, July 6—News confirmatory 
of Custer’s fight with the Indians on 
the Little Horn river, has been re- 
ceived by General Sheridan’s head- 
quarters. 


Washington, July 6—The news of the 
death of General Custer and the ter- 
rible disaster received from the 
West, created a profound sensation 
here, particularly in army circles. 
Up to noon there has been no offi- 
cial advices received at the War De- 
partment. 
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Helena Herald, July 22, 1876. p. 3, 


col. 3: 


CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT 
IS DUE 


With exceptional fairness and fi- 
delity, the journals of the country, 
great and small, gave credit to the 
HELENA HERALD for the first news 
communicated of the frightful disaster 
which befel the brave Custer and his 
gallant command. Our correspondent, 
Mr. W. H. Norton, who intercepted 
Gen. Gibbon’s courier, “Muggins” Tay- 
lor, on the Stillwater, obtained the 
startling account of the battle and its 
appalling results, and transmitted the 
same by Mr. Taylor to Bozeman, from 
which point it reached us by earliest 
mail, July 4. Thousands learned the 
terrible news from the HERALD extra 
of that evening. The local operator, 
Mr. Frederick, immediately forwarded 
the HERALD’S letter to Pleasant Val- 
ley, where the southern-bound coach 
was retained to convey the message 
beyond the broken wires to Franklin, 
from which place it was flashed across 
the wires to Salt Lake City, and thence 
to all points east and west. All the 
daily papers in the States of the date 
of July 6th contained the HERALD’S 
report, none of them, so far as we can 
discover, failing to give credit there- 
for, and as a rule accepting the account 
as trustworthy and reliable. 


* * * * 
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This dispatch did not reach us until 
July 11, owing to the break then un- 
restored in the wire south. We thus 
show the error of the Virginia City 
paper, and the justness of our claims 
as originally made. 


* * * * 


Helena Daily Herald, August 3, 1876. 


. 3, col. 2. 


CONFIRMATORY TESTIMONY 


If any further evidence were want- 
ing, the following, from the Bismarck 
TRIBUNE of July 19th, fully confirms 
our claim of having furnished to the 
country the first report of the Custer 
Massacre. It will be remembered that 
the HERALD’S account of the disaster, 
published here on the evening of July 
4, appeared in all the morning papers 
of the States, July 6. Says the TRIB- 
UNE: 


“The news of the Custer massacre 
was received at Bismarck July 5th at 
midnight, but the operator could not 
secure connection with St. Paul until 
Fargo came to breakfast. From that 
time forward the line was in constant 
use, day and night, for forty-eight 
hours, and forty thousand words of 
press telegrams, together with a large 
amount of private and Government 
work, was dispatched within that time. 
The manager, Mr. J. M. Carnahan, by 
all odds the best operator west of St. 
Paul, found himself unequal to the 
task, and called to his assistance Mr. S. 
B. Rogers, an a 1 operator, who, being 
disengaged, turned in and jerked light- 
ning in a manner perfectly delightful 
to Carnahan. A word of praise is due 
to Messrs. Gridley and Hughes, opera- 
tors St. Paul, who worked twenty one 
hours at a stretch without going to 
their meals. Gridley thought the St. 
Louis Convention a funeral compared 
to the lively work Carnahan and Rog- 
ers gave him, and Hughes moaned 
when near the end: “My God—ain’t 
we having lots of fun?” 
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° Oo ° (x2 
Virgimia City 
Being a More or Less Accurate 

Account of 
The Founding and Development of 


Montana’s Famous Gold Mining Camp, 


Virginia City, 
In the Days When Men Were Men 
and Women Were Scarce 

By 1842 certain vagabond game and 
travois trails of western America had 
taken on new purpose and destination. 
With the fur trade on the wane, new 
interests lured the nation’s fidgety feet. 
The Oregon-bound covered wagons of 
land-hungry emigrants cut the first deep 
ruts in the prairie sod. Then in 1849 and 
the early 1850’s the caravans of feverish 
gold seekers increased the traffic until 
Indians clapped hand over mouth in 
token of amazement at the unending pro- 
cession on the Big Medicine Road of the 
whites. 

When the cream was skimmed from 
the California gold diggings, the unlucky, 
the improvident, and the tardy cast about 
for new fields. They prowled and pried 
in the most remote regions of the west 
and occasionally made a notable strike. 
The slogan “Pike’s Peak or Bust” sent 
men scurrying to Colorado. A backwash 
of California prospectors located pay dirt 
on the Salmon River in Idaho Territory. 





R. H. (Bob) Fletcher, who wrote Montana’s famous 
roadside historical markers, CORRAL DUST; AMERI- 
CAN ADVENTURE; STORY OF THE LEWIS AND 
CLARK EXPEDITION, and other worthwhile chapters 
of the State’s colorful past, needs no introduction to 
Montanans. Now retired as Public Relations Director 
of the Montana Power Company, Bob continues to write 
of The Treasure State, at Butte. This material was pre- 
pared for a new booklet on Virginia City. He has kindly 
consented to its use here, and we are delighted to re- 
produce most of this colorful monograph. 
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NA MEDLEY 





By Bob Fletcher 





In July, 1862, John White and Bill Eads 
unearthed a fabulous showing on Grass- 
hopper Creek, a tributary of the Beaver- 
head River. Hard-bitten pioneers and 
verdant tenderfeet boiled out of the sage- 
tufted landscape almost over night and 
the lusty new mining camp of Bannack 
was ablaze with action, legitimate and 
otherwise. 

At the mouth of Rattlesnake Creek a 
phonetic speller erected a highway di- 
rectional sign. One side read: 

Tu grass Hop Per diggins 
30 myle 
Kepe the Trale nex the bluffe 

The other side read: 

To jonnie Grants 

One hundred & twenti myle 
The miners considered Johnny a toler- 
ably close neighbor. 

Early in 1863 the Territory of Montana 
was created by act of Congress. The land 
east of the continental divide which had 
been known successively as Louisiana, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Dacotah, and Idaho, 
and the area on the west slope which had 
been a part of Oregon, then Washington, 
then Idaho, at last had a name of its own, 
—a word meaning mountainous. Ban- 
nack became the capital. 


That spring Jim Stuart organized a 
party to go on an exploratory expedition 
along the Yellowstone River to the east. 
Some of the recruits got off to a late start 
and, before they overtook their friends, 
ran into hard luck,—180 tepees full of it. 
The Indians promptly appropriated al- 
most every item the prospectors owned, 
then erected a medicine lodge, with a 
sacred sagebrush in the center, wherein 
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to decide what further disposition was to 
be made of the guests of honor. 

A ritual ensued that was too elaborate 
and lengthy for Bill Fairweather. He 
lost patience. With remarkable nerve 
and irreverence he uprooted the sacro- 
sanct bush and dusted off the presiding 
medicine man with it. This effrontery 
brought matters to a head. Running true 
to Indian temperament the tribal council 
opined that Bill’s medicine was strong. 
They admired his audacity. The pros- 
pectors were turned loose, a portion of 
their property was restored, and they 
were admonished to back track without 
delay and invade Indian hunting grounds 


no more. DISCOVERY 
Lest their late captors change their 
mind, the white men avoided beaten 
trails and fixing their course by Old 
Baldy of the Gravelly Range, arched 
over the ridge west of the Madison River 
to drop down into a pleasant little gulch 
where they at last felt secure. Harry 
Rodgers, Mike Sweeney, Barney Hughes, 
and Tom Cover went up the creek to 
prospect while Henry Edgar and Bill 
Fairweather were to picket the horses 
and tend camp. But Bill spotted an out- 
cropping of bedrock and couldn’t resist 
sampling it. He found a nugget and Ed- 
sar did even better. The big strike was 
made. It is reported that miners shook 
gold out of the sagebrush roots on Grass- 
hopper Creek but Alder Gulch, as the 
discoverers named it, was even better. 
Claims were staked and a water appro- 
priation notice was posted. Then the 
men headed for Bannack, sixty odd miles 
to the west. They planned to purchase 
supplies and equipment with their poke- 
full of fresh gold dust. They had agreed 
to keep their discovery secret but per- 
spicacious Bannackites were not to be 
deceived by the amateur dissembling of 
ragged-rumped miners with coarse gold 
to spend. When the boys left camp they 
found that their elaborate plans for an 
unobstrusive exit were spoiled. They 
had an escort on foot and saddle horses 
that left Bannack almost deserted. When 
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about halfway to Alder Gulch they called 
a halt and demanded that their rights be 
secured by a miners’ meeting then and 
there or not a step further would they 
go. When a satisfactory agreement had 
been reached, the motley assemblage 
moved on en masse until the discoverers 
identified the gold-lined trough. Then 
the stampede was on. 


BOOM CAMP 

In no time at all tranquil Alder Gulch 
saw great changes. Brush wickiups and 
rock shelters mushroomed along the rim 
until log cabins could be built. These 
were neither spacious nor elaborate as 
testified by the few that remain. The 
riffles of hastily built sluice boxes were 
soon glutted with gold; prairie schooners 
loaded with household gods, goods, and 
emigrants began arriving from the 
States; the Overland stage came curving 
in from Utah; bull whackers and mule 
skinners wheeled wagon freight up the 
trail from Fort Benton, head of naviga- 
tion on the Missouri, and while other 
camps, Summit, Nevada City, Junction, 
et al., tried to dominate the twelve-mile 
stretch of diggings, exultant Virginia 
City coppered their bets as she seethed 
and thrived in tributary Daylight Gulch. 

Whether nostalgia or lack of originality 
prompts migrants to dub new places with 
old names, the fact remains that the habit 
often causes confusion. Montana has had 
her share of borrowed place-names but 
it was coincidence, not intent, that chris- 
tened Virginia City in duplication of the 
slightly older and equally notable Ne- 
vada mining camp of Comstock Lode 
fame. Older by four years, the Nevada 
colony attained distinction by reason of 
its incredible silver bonanza. That town 
owes its name to a prospector known 
as “Old Virginia” who discovered the 
vein and who is alleged to have sold his 
interest in it for an old horse, a pair of 
blankets, and a bottle of whiskey. Mon- 
tana’s Virginia City counted its wealth 
in the native gold that laced the bars 
and bedrock of Alder Gulch as though 
King Midas had sifted the gravel through 
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his fingers. It was named without cere- 
mony by a mining district judge who 
substituted it in legal documents for the 
name Varina which had been written in 
by a southern sympathizer in honor of 
Jefferson Davis’ wife. In those days of 
the war between the States, the miners 
were about equally divided in their al- 
legiance to north or south. 

The first building on the Virginia City 
townsite was a bakery and the second 
was a saloon. This was probably the 
first and only time on record that Ceres 
beat Bacchus to a mining camp market. 
Alder Gulch yielded prodigiously for the 
first year or so. It was a poor claim that 
couldn’t produce $100 per day per man. 
Of course that was the eight hour day 
of the times,—eight hours in the morning 
and eight in the afternoon. The stalwarts 
who were to build Montana’s future and 
establish her pioneer families were 
among the assorted ten thousand in the 
gulch. Ten thousand men and a handful 
of women from every walk of life, thrown 
together in a land without law where 
gold was to be had for the digging. No 
wonder there were turbulent doings. 


WHOOPING IT UP 
Bauds, bagnios, hurdygurdies, and 


gambling houses were in the ascendancy 
catering to a carefree citizenry who spent 
with a lavish and improvident hand, firm 
in the belief that the pay streak would 
never play out. The bark of six-guns 
was often out of rhythm with the music 
in the dance halls. The tanglefoot, forty- 
rod, chain lightening, and tarantula juice 
served over the bar was charged with 
fighting talk and war medicine. Some 
of the gun plays were just the customary 
settling of personal differences but cus- 
tomers found it annoying to be diving 
under tables and chairs in the midst of 
a dance or card game. The Fairweather 
District was young and exuberant. It was 
likewise infested with vermin. Sinister 
Henry Plummer and his unsavory league 
of felons had moved in from Bannack. 
Henry Plummer came to Montana from 
California via Lewiston, Idaho. A pre- 
occupied public elected him sheriff, an 
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office which he promptly used to cover 
his activities as captain of the road agents 
who preyed on lone travellers and ship- 
ments of bullion. He deputized his cro- 
nies and under legal guise the mob be- 
came well organized. With sardonic hu- 
mor they used the pass word “Innocent.” 
Stage coach holdups by masked men be- 
came frequent and audacious. Treasure 
shipments were marked by spies. Vic- 
tims who resisted were murdered. Finally 
the gangsters overplayed their hand. 

George Ives, one of Plummer’s Satel- 
lites who killed men maliciously and with 
cold blooded ferocity, was apprehended 
following one particularly atrocious mur- 
der. His trial before a miners’ court at 
Nevada City weighed more than an indi- 
vidual in the balance. It was dramatic 
and crucial for it crystallized the 
strength and determination of law abid- 
ing people in conflict with organized 
crime. Ives was a notorious criminal, 
and he had murdered wantonly, yet he 
was accorded a fair and formal trial. 
White-bearded, patriarchal Don L. Byam 
presided. All outdoors was the court- 
room, for the scene was the main street 
of the mining camp in mid-December, 
1863. The judge was seated in a wagon, 
and the jury of twenty-four sat in a semi- 
circle about a roaring log fire. Armed 
guards formed a complete circle around 
the court. 

As the attorneys began their pleadings, 
the packed crowd listened intently. On 
the outer edge, a fringe of crooks and 
sympathizers made audible threats. 
Colonel Wilbur F. Sanders, late of the 
Union Army, and Major Charles S. Baggs 
were prosecutors for the people. With 
eloquence and logic, the young colonel 
built his case. The jury was out less than 
half an hour. Twenty-three voted 
“guilty,” and one, for some unexplained 
reason, remained noncommital. A motion 
for the assembly to adopt the verdict of 
the jury was carried. It was now dark. 

Sanders climbed onto the wagon where 
he could command the attention of the 
crowd and announced that George Ives, 
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after fair trial, had been found to be a 
murderer and a robber. Then in a stout 
maneuver that caught Ives and his attor- 
ney off guard, he moved that “George 
Ives be forthwith hanged by the neck 
until he is dead.” The motion carried. 
When Ives begged for delay, some miner 
growled, “Ask him how much time he 
gave the murdered Dutchman.” 


FRONTIER JUSTICE 

A forty-foot pole was slanted across a 
beam inside of an uncompleted, roofless 
cabin, its butt braced against a sill 
log. The noose dangled from the upper 
end and over a drygoods box. The moon 
was full and bright. The circle of guards 
cocked their guns and brought them to 
their shoulders. As the box crashed out 
from under George Ives, the crowd stam- 
peded. The breeze swung a lonesome 
corpse back and forth in the moonlight. 
It was the beginning of the end for a reign 
of terror. Within a matter of days a 
Vigilance Committee was organized 
while riff-raff scuttled for cover. Mount- 
ed men took the trail and Nemesis packed 
a hair rope in eager anticipation as she 
accompanied the grim visaged posse. 

Fugitives were taken singly and in 
groups. They died with their boots on, 
craven or defiant, each according to his 
courage and temperament. An unholy 
five were arrested and summarily tried 
in Virginia City. Their laconic epitaphs 
now on grave markers in the town’s 
Boothill Cemetery, read with monotonous 
regularity, “Hanged.” At Bannack, Hen- 
ry Plummer and two lieutenants swung 
cold, stark, and unlamented from the 
cross beam of a gallows which Plummer 
had erected to execute someone else. 
Organized crime in Montana Territory 
had been literally suspended. 

But Virginia City’s history was not 
entirely violence. It soon became the 
second capital of Montana Territory. 
Churches and schools thrived; college 
graduate and roughneck worked side by 
side in the diggings and both patronized 
the lyceum replete with lectures on cul- 
tural subjects. 
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As for art, there was a photograph 
gallery where the hirsute foliage of the 
era could be recorded for five dollars 
and posterity on a very neat daguer- 
reotype, and there was Tom White’s ton- 
sorial parlor a step away where the 
shaggy customers could be trimmed 
again. 

Humor leavened the work of digging 
gold. Just across Alder Gulch from the 
lower end of Wallace Street, lie the 
picked bones of Bummer Dan’s Bar. In 
placer mining parlance, a bar is a bank 
of gravel and not necessarily a liquor 
dispensary. Bummer Dan McFadden was 
a n’er-do-well. Tired of his importuni- 
ties for drinks or a permanent loan, the 
miners advised him to locate a claim 
and go to work on it. When the feckless 
wight complained that the creek bottom 
had been appropriated from one end to 
the other, the miners facetiously sug- 
gested that he stake a piece of grass- 
grown bank opposite the mouth of Day- 
light Gulch. It was convenient to the 
attractions of Virginia City so Bummer 
Dan scratched away at it. When it 
turned out to be a veritable treasure 
trove, the jocose miners still considered 
it very funny. 

Martha Jane Canary, better known as 
Calamity Jane, spent several years of 
her childhood in Virginia City but was 
too adolescent to leave any lurid tales 
behind her. 

In the spring of 1864 some transporta- 
tion genius acquired six dromedaries and 
brought them to Virginia City. It was 
this enterprising gentleman’s contention 
that the exotic beasts could be used as 
fast and dependable conveyors of goods 
from Fort Benton to the camp. Not that 
their well known ability to go without 
water was an advantage or even a novel- 
ty. There were hundreds of the local 
citizenry who hadn’t drunk water for 
months. It was affirmed by the owner 
of the caravan that his animals would not 
only scare Indians but would tote tremen- 
dous loads over rough and narrow trails. 
It was a beautiful theory. 
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He never had an opportunity to test 
the beasts on Indians but they did scare 
horses. Wallace Street was strewn with 
the wreckage of vehicles and broken 
harness. The skipper was firmly request- 
ed to hoist anchor and sail his ships of 
the desert to another harbor. He took 
them into port in a neighboring gulch 
where a hunter mistook one of them for 
an elk and cut loose through the brush 
with his buffalo gun. He was consider- 
ably mystified when he examined the 
remains. The owner arrived at this em- 
barrassing moment and in no uncertain 
terms informed the deadly marksman 
that the critter was a camel and it be- 
longed to him. “Well,” drawled the gen- 
erous Nimrod, “If it’s your camel you can 
have it.” The defunct dromedary was a 
total loss. In those days no one had ever 
heard of a camel’s hair coat. 

ALMOST A GHOST 

When placer mining and allied activi- 
ties subsided, Virginia City settled down 
in drowsy lethargy, content to be respec- 
table and respected. Although the terri- 
torial capital was eventually moved to 
Helena, the camp has survived as county 
seat of Madison County whereas its rivals 
along the golden creek are now mere 
memories. Still about sixty miles from 
the nearest main line railroad station, 
the town depends on motor transporta- 
tion over State Highway 34, known as 
the Vigilante Trail. Occasional visitors 
used to find their way past the old tail- 
ing dumps, drawn by curiosity or by in- 
terest in historical research. In late years 
the camp has taken on new vigor and 
allure. 

Big, easy-going Charley Bovey, ranch- 
er and State Senator, brought it about, 
aided and abetted by his wife, Sue. Char- 
ley is an antique collector who doesn’t 
stop at articles that can be packed off 
by hand. He gathers stage coaches and 
other vehicles, ancient breweries, wall 
paper and takes the walls with it, whole 
streets replete with houses, theaters and 
business establishments. He has no mer- 
cenary motive. He likes history that he 
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can see and handle and he enjoys shar- 
ing it with others. He bought the Alder 
Gulch end of Wallace Street, Virginia 
City’s business artery, and with loving 
care restored its buildings and their fur- 
nishings. He always has a vague, wistful 
hope that he will break even some month 
on the continuing investment in his hob- 
by. He never does. 

Organized as the Virginia Trading 
Company, Sue and Charley operate the 
Fairweather Inn with its astounding 
combination of early day decor and mod- 
ern comforts. Wanting the earliest and 
best in antique hotel fronts, Charley went 
over to the defunct camp of Bannack and 
bodily moved the pillars and balcony 
that adorned Montana’s first hotel, sixty 
odd miles to Virginia City. Bedroom 
furniture “came out” by covered wagon 
or “up the river” by steamboat but under- 
neath the patchwork spreads are inner 
spring mattresses. 

Across the street the Wells Fargo Cof- 
fee House features gingham table clothes 
and napkins and carries authentic veni- 
son, elk and buffalo steaks on its menu. 
Along the board sidewalks are such es- 
tablishments as the general store, the 
blacksmith shop, the dressmaking parlor, 
the livery stable, the Wells Fargo ex- 
press office, the photograph gallery, and 
the barber shop. Each place is chuck 
full of relics that make antiquaries drool 
and with costumed mannequins for added 
interest. Doors are left wide open and 
there is no fee. 

The Bale of Hay Saloon presents a 
jaunty if somewhat faded front. It is 
a hospitable oasis of unusual attainments. 
Nothing has been spared in the way of 
wall and back bar decoration. Charley 
has rounded up an amazing array of 
nickelodeon peepshows that hint of the 
risque and turn out to be innocuous pre- 
sentations well flavored with corn. He 
also has a predilection for ancient juke 
boxes, running strong to the punched or 
slotted disc variety played by cylinders 
that bristle with spines like a defensive 
porcupine. A failing of his, that enrages 
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his bookkeeping staff, is to absentmind- 
edly tap his most convenient till without 
leaving a memo and then feed the take 
into music box or player piano to extract 
weird harmony. Charley’s contention is 
that it entails no loss,—it is merely shift- 
ing money from one pocket to another. 
In fact he gets pure profit from the 
process because he is sentimental about 
those elderly tunes. 

The Virginia Brewery Gardens are in 
the trough of Daylight Gulch and shaded 
by a grove of big cottonwoods. 

You can pan for colors in the little 
stream that gurgles by the door and 
just around the corner are the Daylight 
Village cabins whose rakish false fronts 
belie their neat and comfortable interiors. 

Up Wallace Street to the east is the 
Thompson-Hickman Memorial Museum, 
housed in a neat stone building. It con- 
tains an assortment of items ranging 
from the deformed toe and ankle bones 
of the outlaw, Clubfoot George Lane, 
who was hanged, to specimens of Anton 
Holter’s hand bored logs that served as 
pipes for the town’s first water system. 

During the summer the Virginia City 
Players feature variety shows and melo- 
drama at its best in the Old Stone Play- 
house where virtue always triumphs and 
the actors play it straight. Though artists, 
writers, potters and weavers are now 
making the old town headquarters, most 
Virginia City residents have lived there 
a long time and many of them are sons 
and daughters of pioneers. At first the 
old timers were apprehensive about 
Charley Bovey’s restoration. They didn’t 
want the memories of the old days bur- 
lesqued, distorted, or commercialized. 
They didn’t want their shrines dese- 
crated. Now they are satisfied. They 
are proud when throngs come to look 
and to admire. They are no longer sur- 
prised to see license plates on cars from 
every state in the Union parked beside 
Charley’s broughams and stage coaches. 
Even bewhiskered Bill Fairweather 
seems to approve as he benignly looks 
down from his picture frame in the lobby 
of the Fairweather Inn. 
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SUMMER CELEBRATION 

The following celebrations, having 
historical significance, are worthy of the 
attention of all Montanans: 

July 18-19—Conrad. Historical pag- 
eant and parade. 

July 23-26—Whitefish. Fiftieth anni- 
versary of the city. Pageant and gala 
celebration. 

July 25-26—Three Forks. Lewis and 
Clark Pageant. This is the State’s offi- 
cial observance of the 150th anniversary 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

August 8-9—Polson. Flathead Lake 
Centennial celebration. Historical pag- 
eant, parade, barbeque, regatta and In- 
dian pow-wow. 

August 22-23—Cut Bank. Presentation 
of the Pageant: “Mysterious Marias 
Pass on the Wild High Border.” 


The Montana Chapter of the D. A. R. is 
sponsoring a project to put a fence around 
the old Fort Logan blockhouse. This 
blockhouse is the last authentic block- 
house in Montana and it needs protection 
from cattle. The project will cost about 
$200. If you’d like to help in this worthy 
endeavor send your contribution to the 
Historical Society, State Capital, Helena, 
We will forward the money to the DAR. 


“Congratulations on your Spring num- 
ber ... so well gotten up, attractive and 
full of interesting articles. It is a very 
good publication.” 

Cot. WALLIS HUIDEKOPER 
Big Timber, Montana 


Distant new readers, beginning with this issue, are 
Keith A. Botterud of the Mutual Security Agency, The 
Hague, Netherlands; and Technical Sgt. C. Mestdach, 
formerly of Roundup and Klein, now with the Marine 
Corps “somewhere” in the Orient. 
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ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATORS OF 
THE OLD WEST, 1850-1900, by Robert 
Taft. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. xvii * 400 pp. Notes, illus- 
trations, and index. $8.50. 

Reviewed by Harry B. Robinson 


Readers who followed Dr. Taft’s series 
of articles which were published period- 
ically in the Kansas Historical Quarterly 
under the title, “Pictorial History of the 
Old West,” have awaited anxiously the 
appearance of this series in book form. 
Artists and Illustrators of the Old West, 
however, is not exactly a duplication of 
the above. Rather it is an improved ver- 
sion, including revisions and additions. 

The book discusses and evaluates the 
quality and historical significance of the 
works of artists who brought to the 
people of their day a bit of the life and 
drama of the trans-Mississippi West dur- 
ing the half century (1850-1900) when 
the West experienced its most dramatic 
and rapid growth. It provides biographi- 
cal data of the artists and illustrators 
themselves and recounts the travels 
which provided the experiences and sub- 
jects for their illustrations. 

The author has purposely refrained 
from giving detailed discussions of cer- 
tain well known artists whose works and 
biographies have already been gener- 
ously treated by others. On the other 
hand he has found space for many who 
are virtually unknown. He has used let- 
ters, diaries, and autobiographies of the 
various illustrators to bring the reader 
as complete a documentation as possible 
of their works. 

To the 16 chapters of text and 90 plates 
of illustrations are added 133 pages of 
notes, which include source references 
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representing fifteen to twenty years of 
intermittent research by the author (Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the University of 
Kansas). 

Geographically the book deals prin- 
cipally with the Plains and the Rockies. 
Montana comes in for its share. John M. 
Stanley was the artist for the northern 
railway survey led by Stevens in 1853. 
His illustrations included scenes in the 
vicinity of Forts Benton and Owen and 
among the Blackfeet. He was also pos- 
sibly the first ever to experiment with 
the daguerreotype in Montana. 

Gustav Sohon of Lieutenant Mullen’s 
survey also sketched in Montana. His 
sketch of Fort Benton (1860-62) is one 
of the best illustrations ever made of that 
post. 

William Jacob Hays barely got into 
Montana in 1860, but the interior and 
exterior sketches which he made of Fort 
Stewart (in Dawson County) are thought 
to be the only illustrations of that fur 
trading post extant. 

W. M. Cary crossed Montana in 1861 
and was there again in 1874. On these 
occasions he obtained first hand informa- 
tion for many of his famous sketches. 
One of these is his “Wagon Trains at 
Helena, Montana,” 1878. His presence 
in Helena was mentioned in the Helena 
Weekly Herald, August 27, and Septem- 
ber 3, 1874. 

Alfred E. Mathews made a sketching 
tour in Montana in 1867. Resulting from 
this tour was his book of lithographs, 
Pencil Sketches of Montana. He also pre- 
pared a panorama of Rocky Mountain 
scenery, and exhibited it in Montana in 
1868. The last of his pictorial books in 
which were also Montana scenes was 
Gems of Rocky Mountain Scenery. 
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Other artists who visited and sketched 
in Montana during the last two decades 
of the 19th century were Henry F. Farny 
and J. H. Smith. Then there were H. W. 
Hansen and J. H. Sharp in the early 
1900’s. Besides discussing the Montana 
travels and works of the above, the 
author devotes one entire chapter to the 
more famous of the Custer Last Stand 
paintings. 

Dr. Taft has added much to the store of 
knowledge of the pictorial and written 
record of the “Old West.” His book is a 
storehouse of information. It is a “must” 
for the reference shelves of students of 
Western history. * * * & 


THE GROS VENTRE OF MONTANA: 
PART I, SOCIAL LIFE, by Regina 
Flannery. Pp. xiv, 221, map, 3 plates. 
$2.75. Paper cover. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, 
oa. ©. 

Reviewed by Verne Dusenberry 


Indians tend to lose their identity when 
they live on reservations bearing a dif- 
ferent name from the tribal one. Thus 
white residents near the reservation to- 
day refer to the “Belknap Indians” when 
they mean the Gros Ventre or the Assini- 
boine who occupy the Fort Belknap In- 
dian Reservation. It is good then to 
find a book entitled “The Gros Ventre 
of Montana,” and to have attention di- 
rected to this lesser known tribe. 


The author, professor of Anthropology 
at the Catholic University of America, 
concentrates on the period from 1835 to 
1885 when the tribal territory centered 
about the Milk River. She secured her in- 
formation from elderly informants, chief- 
ly women, who were born in the 1850’s 
and who were able to draw on their per- 
sonal experiences before the buffalo dis- 
appeared. Thus a record of the social 
life of the Gros Ventre is expressed 
through a coverage of their tribal organi- 
zation, the necessities of their life, their 
economic aspects, their ideas of war and 
prestige, their kinship behavior as well 
as their life cycle. 
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All the information is valuable but 
especially important is the fact that the 
book is written in such style that the lay 
person can read and enjoy it. Miss Flan- 
nery has the interesting habit of starting 
a statement in her own words and ending 
with a direct quotation in which she 
catches the idiom of the Indian. Thus, 
“The Gros Ventres refused for a long 
time to accustom themselves to beef be- 
cause ‘beef, even when fresh smells so 
badly, and when we would see oxen slob- 
ber it turned our stomachs’.” Or, “When 
a child is backward in learning to talk, 
the remedy is to feed him meadowlark 
eggs, hard-boiled. They all agreed, how- 
ever, that the treatment may be too ef- 
fective. If anyone is very talkative to- 
day the favorite saying is: ‘His mother 
must have fed him meadowlark eggs’.” 
And, “Even in times of great stress, such 
as in a smallpox epidemic when so many 
died that ‘the trees along the Milk River 
were just loaded with bodies,’ as much 
care as possible was taken to place the 
bodies properly in their last resting 
place.” Also, Miss Flannery has made 
sufficient direct quotations and personal 
observations about her two chief infor- 
mants, Coming Daylight and Singer, that 
these old women become definite per- 
sonalities to the reader. 

From the introduction we learn that 
this publication is one of three about 
the Gros Ventre planned to be published 
by the Catholic University of America 
Press. Part II, now in manuscript form, 
was written by the late John M. Cooper 
and deals with religious life; the proposed 
Part III is to cover linguistic material and 
to include a transcription of the music 
and texts of the songs that have been 
recorded. If these future publications 
are written with the clarity, reader-inter- 
est, and insight that characterizes the 
present volume, they will be a real con- 
tribution to the ethnology of the Gros 
Ventre and a further means of identi- 
fication of the “Belknap.” 
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TALL TIMBER PILOTS, by Dale White 
and Larry Florek. The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1953, 222 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by James J. Cooper 


There is plenty of room for this kind 
of book. It is a welcome relief from the 
constant rehash of the Custer Battle, the 
Vigilantes, and the Indian wars. The 
subject matter is important historically— 
pioneer mountain aviation—yet it reads 
like fiction. The story of the develop- 
ment of the Johnson Flying Service from 
1929 to the late 1940’s is one of drama 
and color. More important, it is the story 
of pioneering in the strict sense of that 
word. The last wilderness gave way be- 
fore the onslaught of the Travelair and 
the Trimotor. The hazards of the air- 
conquest of the wilderness of Idaho and 
Montana were, if anything, greater than 
the hazards of the Oregon Trail. The 
enemy was more implacable than the 
Indian. Treacherous down drafts, smoke 
filled canyons, blizzards and ice could 
not be put on reservations. 

What would John Colter’s reactions 
have been had he ridden with the John- 
sons over the country he knew so well, 
only this time with the landing gear of a 
Travelair slapping the tops off the pines 
at 120 MPH? And, as with the mountain 
men, there were casualties. Two thou- 
sand hours in the air was considered the 
minimum before a man could qualify as 
a mountain pilot. But still, even such 
experienced pilots as Dick Johnson died 
in the unpredictable down drafts of the 
Tetons or the South Fork of the Flathead. 

There are some very thrilling chapters 
in this book. Marian Place of Butte, who 
writes under the name of Dale White, 
has done a fine job. Larry Florek, who 
is a Johnson pilot, has contributed a 
great deal of meat. 

Tall Timber Pilots is a thoroughly en- 
joyable book. , » « « 


THE CHIEFTAIN, by Robert Payne. 
Prentice-Hall, 312 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Ann Lynn 
Although the story of Chief Joseph has 
been told frequently, there is always 
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some advantage in the retelling from a 
fresh viewpoint. Once Mr. Payne gets 
underway on the valiant Chief and his 
Nez Perce, he provides this in good man- 
ner; but it takes almost a third of the 
book to get started. 

Lem Otis, an early white settler in the 
beautiful Wallowa Valley of Oregon, 
which the Nez Perce regarded as ances- 
tral home, is the distractor. Mr. Payne 
is obsessed with the blood-thirsty trader 
who preferred to kill Indians above any- 
thing else. Lem purchases a prostitute 
wife, rapes a squaw and shoots down an 
Indian brave in a drunken brawl, all for 
no purpose—except, perhaps, to make 
Joseph and his tribesmen look better and 
the white man more reprehensible. 

The book moves well, thereafter. And 
although Mr. Payne is an admirer of 
Joseph, his sub-chieftains and other 
tribesmen, he proceeds objectively. The 
oft-told story of the magnificent 1600 
mile running battle which baffled Gen- 
erals Howard and Gibbon and almost car- 
ried the Nez Perce acrosse the Canadian 
border, is related with compassion, 
warmth and rich detail. This book is a 
worthy addition to our Northwest litera- 
ture, but it provides no new material 
for Montana. ; 


TOLL MOUNTAIN, by Robert McCaig. 

Dodd, Mead and Co., 244 pp., $2.50. 

Reviewed by Michael Kennedy 

Some Montanans will be disappointed 
in this new novel. They know that the 
State holds a bonanza of unmined story 
material; and the toll of extracting some 
of the Nation’s richest untouched literary 
color involves only rudimentary pick- 
and-shovel research. 

Bob McCaig is a Montanan, sensitive 
to our rich historical heritage and well 
equipped to do fruitful word-mining. He 
writes well. His first novel has pace, a 
good plot and generally good characteri- 
zation. 

Those of us who are historically-mind- 
ed, however, will question the non-use of 
actual place names; exclusion of at least 
some integrated factual historical events; 
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and a modicum of tie-in between fact and 
fiction, even though this is fiction and 
purports to be nothing else. 

We live in such a cultural vacuum— 
more so in the field of writing than in 
other arts. Joe Howard is gone. The re- 
mainder of our recognized writers can 
be counted on the fingers of two hands— 
Mildred Walker, Bud Guthrie, Naomi 
Babson, Norman Fox, Dan Cushman, 
Eric Thane, Bob Fletcher, Dale White 
and Hughie Call—with a digit missing. 
There is a desperate need for much great- 
er production of the printed word, both 
in quantity and quality. Granted that 
it’s a slow, painstaking, almost unreward- 
ing business. Granted that there is criti- 
cism such as this, even when the job 
has merit. 

We appreciate the fact that Toll Moun- 
tain was written to entertain; and that 
Dodd-Mead wanted it to sell. We com- 
mend Bob McCaig for researching care- 
fully on correct costume, armament, ex- 
plosives, wage rates and other facts of 
the 1870’s. If this story had developed 
more than just the physical setting of 
Montana, it would be more entertaining, 
more saleable—and much more to our 
liking. 

Re STRANGE EMPIRE 
by Joseph Kinsey Howard 

I have just read this splendid story of 
Louis Riel and the Metis with deep ap- 
preciation and more than usual interest, 
both occasioned by the fact that my 
father was one of the six-man jury that 
convicted Riel of murder and therefore, 
we, his children, grew up with his tragic 
history. 

My father’s sympathies were entirely 
with Riel and although he felt it neces- 
sary to agree in the verdict of guilty of 
murder, based on the evidence, he al- 
ways felt that the jury’s recommenda- 
tion of mercy should have been accepted 
and would have been if cheap politics 
and downright lying had not entered 
into consideration. Ever afterwards he 
despised Sir John A. MacDonald as a 
hypocrite and a liar. 
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One error of fact has crept into the 
book, and because it is emphasized, this 
letter is being written by way of correc- 
tion. On page 508 there is the sentence: 
“Moreover, the jurors were unfamiliar 
with the French language, which Riel 
and some of the witnesses habitually 
spoke and thus were dependent upon 
translators for. much important testi- 
mony.” Father, however, spoke French 
fluently and as colloquially as the Metis, 
having been born at Lenoxville, Quebec 
and having been in the hay and grain 
business with his father for many years 
before pioneering into what is now Sas- 
katchewan—but which was then terri- 
tory of Assiniboia, in 1882—where most 
of us were born. In that business, it was 
necessary to use French and English 
interchangeably just as it is now. In 
addition, there were many halfbreeds 
around our home at Indian Heads,—a 
few miles only from Qu’Appelle men- 
tioned many times in the book—and 
father kept up his French with these 
people as many came to his store to trade. 
He thus was able to follow the evidence 
much more closely than his fellow jurors 
and also—I think perhaps the official 
records will or would show—the official 
translators learned quickly, after being 
corrected by him a few times, that they 
were not to try to “put anything over” 
nor engage in “sloppy translating.” 

I and others have heard Father say 
that he was certain he would be chosen 
on the jury if and when his name came 
up, because of the fact that he had been 
born in Quebec and could speak French. 
He didn’t care to discuss the trial for 
many years, but towards the last—he 
died at 90 in 1938—he gave a fairly ex- 
tensive account to one of my brothers. 


Will you be good enough please to 
pass this small item of information and 
correction to the inheritor of Mr. How- 
ard’s mantle . 

ERNEST E. Brooks 
Parker Rd., R. D. B 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Russell Reprints 


The Historical Society is pleased to 
announce that it can now meet the popu- 
lar demand for art reprints of the fa- 
mous Cowboy Artist. More than 50 C. 
M. Russell paintings and drawings may 
be ordered here, postage prepaid, indi- 
vidually or in sets. 

Oil paintings reproductions, mostly 10 
by 12 inches, may be purchased at 50 
cents each; or in packaged lots of six at 
$2.50; twelve at $5.00; or 24 for $9.00. 
Titles include: The First Furrow, Rop- 
ing A Grizzly, Scattering The Riders, 
Blackfeet Burning Crow Buffalo Range, 
The Buffalo Hunters, The Wild Horse 
Hunters, Boss of the Trail Herd, Buck- 
ing Bronce, Roping A Wolf, Better Than 
Bacon (Antelope Hunt), A Wounded 
Grizzly, Elk In Lake McDonald, Wound 
Up, Rainy Morning In Cowcamp, Smoke 
of a Forty-Five, Last Chance or Bust, 
The Hold Up, The Attack, The Winter 
Packet, The Mad Cow, The Prospectors, 
The Tenderfoot, The Scouts, Old Fash- 
ioned Stage Coach, Women of the Plains, 
and Indian Brave. 

Only four water color reproductions 
are available, and these, therefore, are 
sold as a set at $1.25. They include: In- 
dian Water Girl, Chief Joseph, Waiting 
For A Chinook (all, 9 by 11 inches mat- 
ted), and Where Ignorance Is Bliss (9 x 
13). 

Twenty-two choice reproductions of 
pen and ink drawings, most of which 
measure 10 by 14 inches, are available 


at 20 cents each; seven for $1.00; or all 
22 packaged at $2.50. This array of ex- 
citing western subjects includes these 
titles: The Indian of the Plain As He 
Was, Nature’s Cattle, Painting The Town, 
Holding Up The Overland Stage, The 
Trail Boss, The Christmas Dinner, The 
Shell Game, Initiation of the Tenderfoot, 
Initiated, Last of the Buffalo, The Range 
Rider’s Conquest, Last of His Race, The 
Scouts, Picture Writing, Passing of the 
Old West, Lewis and Clark at Three 
Forks, Indian Tribal War, Prairie Jus- 
tice, The Wolf Hunt, Cowboy Fun, The 
Silent Warning, and The Honor of His 
Race. 

One reproduction of an E. S. Paxson 
oil portrait of an Indian, 9 x 11 inches 
matted, is available at 30 cents each. 

For those who would like a representa- 
tive selection of other western art, old 
and new, we have a packet of three re- 
productions selling at $1. This will al- 
ways include both a Frederick Reming- 
ton and a C. M. Russell oil reproduction, 
plus one work of these top-notch con- 
temporary artists: Ray Strong, Gerard 
Delano, James Swinnerton, Maynard 
Dixon, Gay Bartlett or William R. Leigh. 


“Recently I picked up the Spring issue 
at a newsstand. I am very much excited 
by its excellence . . . it is readable, inter- 
esting and at the same time, scholarly. 
You are certainly to be complimented.” 

ELIZABETH TURNER 
Lewistown, Montana 


It is never too late in the year to subscribe to the Montana Magazine of 
History. Although we publish on a calendar year basis, a subscription, now, still 
brings you the winter and spring editions along with membership in the society. 
Back issues, however, are limited, so don’t delay. 
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Enclosed is $3 for my 1953 membership and subscription: 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA, HELENA, MONT. 
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